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fO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 


Remarks on the last letter from the Reformed to the Associate 
Synod. ' 


In my Jast communication, I entered on a review of the As- 
sociate Presbytery’s Declaration and Defence of their Prinei- 
ples, on the head of Civil Government. This was judged nes 
cesgary, that those of your readers, who had not seen that 
Treatise, might know what principles are therein maintained 
and defended, and that they might be satisfied that it contains 
no such principles as those imputed to Seceders by the Re- 
formed Synod in their last letter. The whole work consists 
ef three sections. The first, contains a Declaration of the As- 
sociate Presbytery’s Principles on the subject of civil goverm 
ment; the second, a Defence of these Principles; and the 
third, is the conclusion of the whole. It has already been nes 
ticed that the Presbytery adhered to all that was incumbent 
on magistrates by the covenants of their Reforming ancestors. 
They maintained that the connexion, between magistrates and 
the people, is of the nature of a contract—that civil govera- 
ment, both in its constitution and administration, ought to be 
agreeable to the word of God,—that the commands of magis- 
trates ought in no case to be obeyed when they are not con 
sistent with the commands of God,—and that the authority of 
usurpers and habitual tyrants ought in no case to be owned as 
binding on the conscience. These principles, laid down 
the Associate Presbytery, were next compared with three of 
the principles imputed to them by the Reformed Synod in their 
fetter ; by which comparison it was clearly proved, that these 
three tenets were ascribed to Seceders, not only without any 
just reason, but in the face of their most solemn declarations 
to the contrary. : 
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The next thing to be considered, in reviewing this treatisé, 
is the Defence of the principles laid down in the first section. 
But after what has been said in illustration of the Associate 
Presbytery’s principles, and after it has been proved that they 
are diametrically opposite to the imputations of the Reformed 
Synod, it may bethought by somé a work of sapererogation 
to attempt any vindication of their Defence For it can hardly 
be supposed that they would advance any thing in defence of 
their principles, contrary to the principles themselves, because 
this would fave been to defend what they had not asserted, 
in direct opposition to their own assertions. Yet, asthe Re- 
formed Synod have thought fit to overlook the Declaration, 
in which alone the principles of the Associate Presbytery are 
set forth,* and to make all their extracts from the Defence, it 
has been thought advisable to offer some remarks on that like- 
wise. This is done not so much with a view to bring forward 
any additional evidence that these three pri:ciples, imputed to 
Seceders by the Reformed Syncd, are a fabrication of their 
own, as to give the reader some insight into the nature and 
design of the Defence itself. For } hold, that the proofs which 
I have already produced, that these principles are not the 
principles of Seceders, are so direct, and positive, and com- 
plete. that if any be not convinced by them, their intellectual 
faculties must be too obtuse to perceive the force of any evi- 
dence. ‘Io attempt to pursuade them would be lost labour. 
They are in the state of those who would not hear ‘* Moses 
and the prophets.” No evidence will persuade them. 

In considering the Associate Presbytery’s Defence, it is of 
great moment to understand the precise point they undertook 
to defend. This lay within a very narrow compass, and 
may be explained in a few words. After stating the princi- 

les mentioned above, as their own principles, which’ they 
considered themselves under an indispensable obligation to de- 
fend and maintain, as they resided in Great Britain, they 
thought it necessary to consider them in relation to their own 
circumstances as subjects of the British government. ‘They 
gave it as their judgment that Seceders could not swear alle- 
giance to that government, not because they thought they did 
not owe it obedience in lawful things.{ but because they had 
valid objections to the oaths { prescribed by government.— 








* One woul! be almost tempted to think that the Reformed Synod have noi 
been very anxious to ascertain the principles of Seceders, otherwise they 
might have looked into the Declaration, in which their principles are briefly 
stated, instead of labouring so hard to mistify the Defence. 

¢ Lawful and unlawful are always used in relation to the law of God, and 
in relation to the law of the country. 

¢ The reason Seceders would not swear allegiance to the British govern- 
meat, was because oaths to her government excluded the eath of their cove- 
nant, and was in some respects contrary to it. 
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But although, by the word of God and their solemn covenant 
engagements, they held themselves inviolably bound to main- 
tain these principles stated above, and in their several capaci- 
ties to use all lawful endeavours for the reformation of the 
civil government, as also to oppose and to testify against atl 
its corruptions and evils whereby the reformation had been 
departed from and overthrown ; nevertheless, they considered 
it to be their dutv to acknowledge the civil authority of that 
government, in its administration and commands that were 
lawful, and thus far to yield obedience to it in their circum- 
stances. 

The one point, then, which the Associate Presbytery un- 
dertook to maintain in their Defence, was, that in their circum- 
stances they “‘ ought to acknowledge the (then) present civil 
authority over these nations, aod subjection thereunto in law- 
ful commands.” This was the only point at issue between 
them and Mr. Nairn, and afterwards between them and the 
Reformed Presbytery. The Reformation of the Reformed 
Presbytery, consisted wholly in maintaining that a due mea- 
sure of scriptural qualifications were essential to the being of 
a lawful magistrate in a christian land, and that no magistrate 
can be lawful unless he be ‘‘a brother in respect to a cordial 
embracing and sincere profession (so far as men can judge) of 
the same cause of religion.” That is to say, he must be a 
Reformed Presbyterian. But as none of the supreme magis- 
trates in Great Britain, nor indeed in any other country, ony 
I ever heard of,) were of this persusion, the Reformed Pres- 
bytery professed to believe that it was sinful to acknowledge 
them or to obey their lawful commands, or even pray for 
them. All this however was mere speculation, it was not re- 
duced to practice. Indeed, the only article of their peculiar 
principles that they could re:luce to practice, was their refus- 
ing to pray for the government. In all other matters, they 
yielded to that government, which they held to be unlawful, 
all the obedience which it required of those who were subject 
to it, only they did not do it from conscientious motives, but 
from considerations of convenience. Those of them living in 
Great Britain and Ireland, paid all the taxes and other dues 
which were levied by authority of government, from other 
subjects ; and in Ireland they paid tythes for the support of the 
Episcopal clergy, while they testified against the lawfulness ot 
that authority by which they were collected. It is true they 
professed, in their Testimony, to “testify against a free and 
voluntary paying of tribute and other dues ;” but still they 
paid them, and this was all the submission the government re- 
quired. They also testified “against law processes in a way 
of express homologating the authority of an unlawful judge,” 
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and yet they allowed they might go-to law if they could do it 
“without the formal and explicit acknowledgment of unjust 
authority.” By this Reformed method of doing things invol- 
untarily and indirectly or tacitly, they got over all similar dif- 
ficulties and inconveniencies.* 

Seceders were a plain people, and could not comprehend 
the logic of the Reformed Presbytery, by which they attemp- 
ted to prove that the government was unlawtul, and that sub- 
mission to it was sinful, while they allowed that they might 
yield to it all the obedience that it required, provided always, 
they did it exdirectly or involuntarily. ‘The Associate Pres- 
bytery, thereiore, in opposition to this curious sophistry, which 
many considered a trifling with the conscience, undertook te 
defend the principle of obedience to the civil authority in law- 
ful things. ‘They could see no reason why Reformed Fresby- 
terians should have the chief magistrate of their peculiar per- 
suasion in preference to any other religious community in the 
nation. They also thought, that ifevery religious denomina- 
tion should insist on having a chief magistrate of their own 
persuasion, to which they might have as good aclaimas the 
Reformed Presbytery, it would inevitably lead to anarchy and 
confusion. Tney were thus led to maintain the principle of 
a dutiful obedience in lawful things, to such magistrates as are 
chosen to rule by the consent ot civil society. This principle 
appears to be agreeable both to reason aad scripture, and in 
their Defence the Associate Presbytery proved it to be agreea- 
ble to the plain tenor of scripture. First, by adducing seve- 
ral texts of scripture, asserting and inculcating the principle 
defeaded, which they explained and illustrated at great length. 
Secondly, by shewing the consistency of the scripture pre- 
cepts insisted on with other scriptures, and also with scripture 
examples. And thirdly, by shewing that their judgment in 
this matter, was agreeable to the principles of all the Reform- 
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* This method of doing things involunta:ily, is strongly and justly repro- 
bated by the author of the Hind let loose, p. 511 ‘* The payment cannot 
be ; for the law «njoining it, being the public law of the nation, requires no 
other voluntariness but obedience, and judges no other thing involuntary but 
disobedience. Neither are we to please ourselves with our fancies and ficti- 
tious unwillingness. To be unwilling to part with money, is no virtue in it- 
self; and to be unwilling from some strugglings of light and conscierce, re- 
Mmonstrating against paying, is such an unwillingness as aggravates the guilt 
of the giver, and makes it more heinous in the sight of God, and hateful in 
the eyes ofall tender men. The law only requires obedience, and when that 
is yielded, it is satisfied, and must construe the agent as a willing walker af- 
ter the command, and 4 voluntary complier with the public will of the nation. 
Every man is supposed to put the question What shall I do in the case? 
Shall I obey and be fiee? or disobey and suffer. Here is choice on mature 
deliberation, and so the deed becomes truly free.” The martyrs and suffer- 
6r8 Knew nothing of doing things involuntarily. Had they adopted this Re- 
formed logic they need not have suffered. 
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ed churches. . Now the extracts taken from this Defence, by 
the Reformed Synod, and which are contained in their last 
letter, are chiefly, if not exclusively, selected from the illus- 
trations of the texts, quoted by the Associate Presbytery.— 
And as these extracts are only part of what was intended toil- 
lustrate these texts of scripture, it must be obvious to the 
plainest understanding, that all that they can possibly prove, 
is simply that the Associate Presbytery differed from the Re- 
formed Synod, about the meaning of these texts. This I sup- 
pose might be admitted without troubling them to produce 
much evidence. These things being premised we may now 
proceed to consider some of the extracts taken from the De- 
fence, and which are found in the Reformed Synod’s last let- 
ter. , 

The first thing worthy of notice, in these extracts, is, that 
ebedieace in lawful things which the Associate Presbytery 
judged due to magistrates who might rule by the election or 
consent of the people. Expressions of theirs on this subject, 
are quoted again and again by the Reformed Synod. The 
following are some of them, copied from their letter. “Thus 
in illustrating Prov. xxiv. 21, they say this text doth plainly 
teach that the Lord’s people, particularly, ought to fear all 
kings, who are acknowledged as such by the kingdom they 
belong to.” ‘All those who are the ordinance of man, or 
who have a constitution by the consent of civil society, are to 
be submitted unto for the Lord’s sake.” And much more to 
the same purpose. But these and similar quotations assert 
nothing that can be objected to, provided they be understood 
in the sense which the conuexion requires. And the whole 
reasoning requires, that by fear, we should understand a con- 
scientious acknowledgment of their authority, and submission 
to their just laws, This fear, and submission too, are only 
due to such kings or magistrates as have the consent. of the 
people, while they are not tyrants, while they rule by just 
laws, and are not unhinging the liberties of the nation. For 
throughout the whole treatise, it is always taken for granted, 
that when magistrates cease to rule by just laws, then the con- 
sent of the nation may be justly withdrawn,* and then they 
are entitled to no obedience whatever. Let all this be taken 
into the account, and surely no one will find any thing objee- 
tionable in these extracts. In addition to this, it should also 
be remembered that the Associate Presbytery had taken great 





* This was actually reduced to practice by the pe af the United States, 
at the revolution. They remained subject to the British government, till thaz 
government began to unhinge their liberties, by attempting to tax them with- 
out their own consent, and then they refused to submit to it any longer. This 
Was guite agreeable to the political principles of ~—— 
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pains, to shew from scripture, that the office of every magis- 
trate, supported by the majority of a nation, is founded on the 
word of God, and is agreeable to his law in its rise and origin. 
This is a principle which few in this country will be disposed 
to call in question; unless it may be the Reformed Synod, 
and such as are connected with them; and luckily I can refer 
them to authority that will probably have more weight with 
them than any other that can be produced, and which will 
serve to shew that it is at least one precept of God’s law, 
** that the constituting of the relation between rulers and the 
ruled, is voluntary and mutual ; and that the law ful constitution 
of civil magistrates, is by the mutual election of the people, 
(in whom is the radical right, or intermediate voice of God, of 
choosing and appointing such as are to sway the sceptre of 
government over them, ) and consent of these that are elected 
and chosen for the exercise of that office.”* Now if it be ad- 
mitted that the radical right to elect magistrates, be in the 
people, and if their voice be (as the Retormed Presbytery say 
in their Testimony,) the termediate voice of God, then sure- 
ly it cannot be denied that magistrates, elected by the people, 
are ordained of God.{ 

The second thing deserving attention, is an attempt made 
by the Reformed Synod in their letter, to represent Seceders 
as maintaining that every providential magistrate is also pre- 
ceptive. But nothing of this kind has ever been asserted by 
Seceders. Ifthe reader will examine the Reformed Synod’s 
letter, he will see there is nothing of this sort in the extracts, 
It is only to be found in the third principle imputed te Seced- 
ers by the Reformed Synod, and is only one of their own in- 
ferences. They indeed quote largely on the subject of prov- 
idential and preceptive magistrates, from the Associate Pres- 
bytery’s Defence, and from the Review of the Anti-govern- 
ment Scheme ; but then it is nothing tothe purpose. All that 
cap be proved from these extracts, is simply that Seceders 
maintain, that when a magistrate is providentially placed over 
a people, agreeable to the preceptive will of God, then, in 
this case, the distinction between providential and preceptive, 
is altogether groundless and absurd. The Associate Presby- 
tery did not say that the distinction is groundless in all cases; 
but, only in those cases where the magistrate is chosen agree- 
ably to the divine precept. And for this good reason, that 





* Reformed Testimony, page 190. 

t “ There are no immediate voices from heaven, saying to a people, ‘* This 
is your king.” “The making of a king is an act of reason, and God hath 
given a man reason torule himself; and therefore hath given to society an 
instinct to appoint a governor over themselves.” Rutherford’s Lex, Rex. pp. 
29, 30. 
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the magistrate set up in the providence of God, according te 
the precept, is both providential and preceptive. ‘1o make 
the thing plain by a familiar example :—Our present worthy 


chief magistrate, who is set over us in providence, is a provi- 


dential magistrate. But as he came to the presidential chair 
by the voice of the people, which the Reformed Synod say is the 
intermediate voice of God, he is also a preceptive magistrate, 
Now, as he is both a preceptive and providential magistrate, 
“such a distinction in” his case, would be absurd. This is 
the amount of what the Associate Presbytery have said on 
this subject, as may be easily gathered from the extracts con- 
tained in the letter. 

Thus in the extract taken from the Review of the Anti-go- 
vernment Scheme, it is said, ‘‘ The Associate Presbytery have 
nothing to say in defence of that magistracy which is mom | 
providential, though not a little they have to advance in proof, 
that the office of every magistrate whom a people have cho- 
sen, and whom they acknowledge to be invested with civil 
authority over them, is founded on the preceptive will of God, 
and is agreeable to his law in its rise and origin.” In the ex- 
tract taken from the Defence, too, the reasoning is all about 
the overthrowing *‘ of a distinction, that has been made of 
those who are acknowledged as magistrates by civil society, 
into such as are so, by the preceptive will of God, and such 
as are so by his providential will only.” Those magistrates 
chosen by the people, “the intermediate voice of God,” are 
viewed as preceptive in respect of the origin of their office, 
and it is only in this (‘' the above’) respect, that the distine- 
tion is declared to be ‘‘ altogether groundless and absurd.” 

It may possibly throw some additional light on this subject, 
to remind the reader, that it had been usual in Scotland, be- 
fore the Defence was written, to speak of tyrants and usurp- 
ers, who attain the supreme power without the consent of the 
people, as providential magistrates. Thus the Presbytery of 
Kdinburgh, the author of the Hind let loose, and others, speak 
of Oliver Cromwell,Monk, and the tyrannical brothers, Charles 
and James, as providential magistrates. Seceders allowed 
there was good cause for the distinction in these and like 
cases ; but they considered it altogether groundless when the 
supreme magistrate was raised to power by the voice of the 
people. From these remarks it will be abundantly evident 
that the Reformed Synod have produced nothing to shew 
that Seceders assert that ‘‘every providential magistrate is 
also preceptive.” It follows, therefore, that it is an invention 
of their own, and of course, the whole superstructure which 
they have reared upon it, must fall to the ground. 

The only other thing worthy of notice, in this part of the 
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letter, is, that the Reformed Synod find great fault withSece- 
ders for saying that, some texts of scripture enjoined obedi- 
eace in lawtul things, to those magistrates who ruled m the 
Roman empire, at the time when the gospels and apostolical 
epistles were written. But if these scriptures enjoined such 
obedience, is it not very sinful in the Reformed Synod, to 
blame them for maintaining what is agreeable to the word of 
God, although it may be inconsistent with their own dogmas ? 
Their conduct in this matter, resembles that of a certain Pope 
who silenced a priest for preaching doctrinces ‘contrary to 
the Catholic faith.” The priest detended himself by saying 
he advanced nothing but the gospel, and the word of God. — 
‘Fo this, his holiness replied, that this was, in effect, ‘* to sub- 
vert the Catholic faith.”* For if these texts be interpreted 
according tu their obvious signification, they would subvert 
the whole scheme of the Reformed Synod. But even were 
they to be understood according to the Reformed gloss, the 
principles of Seceders would be left untouched. For the only 
use they have made of them in this controversy, is to advance 
them in evidence that obedience was enjoined in scripture, to 
such magistrates as ruled in the Roman empire, when they 
were written; and then they have inferred from this fact. that 
obedience is also due to those magistrates who are set up by 
the consent of the people, while ‘they rule according to just 
laws, and do not attempt to unhinge the hberties of the nation. 
It will be easy to determine which of the two bodies had the 
strongest motives, to accommodate these scriptures to their 
ewn views. The Seceders, whose principles can be easily 
established from other scriptures ; or the Reformed Presbyte- 
rians, whose scheme must fall to the ground, if their singular 
interpretation of them be set aside. 

But as some of your readers may not be acquainted with 
the Reformed method of explaining scripture, it may be worth 
while to furnish them with a specimen or two. One of the 
texts mentioned in the extracts, is Luke xx. 25.—*t Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things which be Czsar’s, and unto 
God the things which be God’s.” This is our Lord’s answer 
to the question, “ Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesaror no?’ 
To remarking on this text, the Reformed Presbytery say, in 
their Testimony,t ‘“* That the answer given by Christ contains 
no acknowledgment of Cesar’s title, or of his authority as law- 
ful.” They say, ‘it is granted that the Jews had by this time 
consented to Cesar’s usurpation, yet that could not legiti- 
mate his title.” That, ‘‘ Infinite wisdom shone forth, in giv- 
ing such an answer, as declared their wisdom to be but ful- 


- — 


* Life of Henry, prince of Wales. 





Tt pp. 146, 147. 
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ly, and at once disappointed all their malicious hopes ;—an 
answer which left Czsar’s claim unresolved, as to any posi+ 
tive determination, whether it belonged to him or not.” And 
they add, a little below—“ So, that by looking into the divine 
law, they might see that he had a just title to all that was due 
to an usurper, idolator, and murderer.” Now, tosay nothing 
of the Reformed doctrine, of Casar’s being an usurper over 
the Jews with their own consent, a kind of usupation so far as 
I know, mentioned no where but in the writings of Reformed 
Presbyterians ; and not to dwell on the horrible idea of our 
blessed Lord telling the persons that questioned him to take 
away the life of the emperor ; (for what else can be meant by 
rendering to ( zsar all that was due to a murderer, according 
to the divine law 1) it may be asked, how does infinite wis- 
dom shine forth, in leaving Cesar’s claim unresolved? This 
interpretation of the Reformed Presbytery, makes the text 
just mean nothing at all. A meaning surely, as remote from 
infinite wisdom as can well be imagmed. 

Let us now briefly notice the view given of this text by the 
Associate Presbytery. They considered the words of ow 
Lord as a direct answer to the question proposed to him by the 
spies, That he acknowledged Cesar’s title, by asking whose 
image the tribute money bore, and then telling them to ren- 
der to Cesar his due; and by connecting with this the com- 
mand to render to God the things which be God’s, he also pre- 
scribed the obedience due to God. ‘There appeared so much 
wisdom in this answer, that the spies marvelled at it, as they 
could find in it no encroachment, either on civil or ecclesias- 
tical law. In support of this view of the text, the Associate 
Presbytery have argued, that it is altogether inconsistent with 
the character and perfection of our Lord to shift or elude the 
question, as the Reformed Synod suppose him to have done. 
They allow that he might have refused to answer the question, 
had he seen meet ; but they consider it would be reproachtul, 
to impute to bim an equivocal answer. For either Cesar had, 
or he had not, a just title to tribute; and to answer equivo- 
cally, was either to palliate sin, or to dissemble the truth; 
which would have been dishonourable to the perfection of 
Christ. But abstracted from all other considerations, they 
urged that if Czsar’s right be left undetermined here, thea 
God’s right is also left undetermined, in the the following 
words, for God’s right and Cesar’s are asserted in the same 
terms. A sufficient argument against the Reformed gloss, 
although there were no other. I might here mention several 
commentators, generally allowed to be orthodox, who have 
given the same view of the text as the Associate Presbytery 
have done; such as Guyse, S. Clark, Doddridge, Gill, Henry, 
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and others. I judge it, however, to be quite sufficient to refer 
to the authority of the Westminster Assembly of divines, and 
of the General Assembly of the church of Scotland,” to shew 
that in their judgment, these words of our Lord had a direct 
and unequivocal signification. In the 127th Question of the 
Larger Catechism, they teach, that “ Inferiors are bound to 
maintain the persons ind authority of their superiors, accord- 
ing to their several ranks and the nature of their places.”"— 
And the text they produce to prove this, is Matt. xxii. 21.— 
** Renderherefore unto Cesar the things which are Caesar's, 
and unto God the things which are God’s.” A clear proot 
that the Westminster divines, and the Generel Assembly, 
which ratified the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, under- 
stood the text in the same sense as Seceders have done, and 
that they did not think that (‘esar’s claim was left unresolv- 
ed; for on this supposition the text could prove nothing at 
all O, but says Mr. Thorburn, one of the defenders of the 
Reformed gloss,—* The Assembly erred in adducing this text 
to prove that truth.” But do not the Reformed Synod ad- 
here to the Confession of Faith and the Catechisms? O yes. 
Bat we have shewn clearly, that they explain this text alto- 
gether different from the sense put upon it by the Westmin- 
ster divines, and the General Assembly. And now I may 
leave it to themselves to say, whether there be not some de- 
ception im this After this, [ think the Reformed synod had 
better say nothing about contradictions in principles. 

The other passage mentioned in the extracts, is Rom. xiii. 
1—7.--* Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers,” , 
&c. In explaming this passage, the Reformed Presbytery 
say, in their Testimony :—* First, the power here spoken of 
by the apostle, ts not a physical, but a moral power.” And, 
secondly, that‘ the being of God, or the ordination of God, 
here spoken of. is not a being of God providentially only; 
but such a being of God, as contains in it his institution 
and appointment, by the warrant of his law and precept.”— 
All this is readily granted, but then it is also further hinted, 
that this and like scriptures, are not to be applied to the ma- 
gistrates or powers then in being, in the Roman empire. Mr. 
Fairly in bis Humble Attempt, declares, “ The Reformed 
Presbytery deny that these apostolical procepts (Rom. xiii. 1 
—7. Titus, iii 1. and 1 Pet. ii. 13.) can be applied to the per- 
sons and government of those that were actually in power, ig 
Rome, when tlese epistles were written.” And he adds—. 
‘Tf Tiberius, Claudius, Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, Domitian, 
and such like, wild beasts, were moral powers, and the ordj. 








* That met at Edinburgh in July, 1648. 
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wanee of God, I know not who may or can be called tyrants.” 
The Reformed Synod speak much in the same way of “ the 
bloody Cesar and his ruffian ministers,” calling him “ the 
minister of the devil for evil,” &c.* as may be seen by refer- 
ring to their letter. Others of the Reformed church have said, 
“That when the apostle says there is no power but of God, 
the powers that be, ure ordained of God, he certainly means 
either the office of magistracy in all its different branches in the 
abstract, or else the office filled with virtuous rulers.” Such 
is a small sample of the various ways in which Reformed Pres- 
byterians have attempted to explain these, and some other 
passages of scripture, in order to accommodate them to their 
own views. But all will not do; for, as Mr. Goodlet rather 
facetiously remarks, ‘* the sophistry is so lumpish, that accord- 
ing to the proverb, one might feel it through a pair of mittens.” 
But it is now time to observe, that Seceders, in explaining 
those parts of scripture which enjoin obedience to magistrates, 
have not in general attempted to defend the character of the 
Roman magistrates. It istrue they have not brought against 
them such accusations as their Reformed brethren, because 
such practices seem to be discountenanced in the word of God. 
The apostle Peter speaks of those persons as being presump- 
tious and self willed, who are not afraid to speak evil of dig- 
nities. And both he and Jude, say that they speak evil of the 
things that they understand not, and that they are as natural 
brute beasts. But, although Seceders have brought no rail- 
ing accusations against the Roman magistrates,yet there was 
no reason why they should attempt to vindicate their charac- 
ter. QOnthe contrary, the whole force and point of their rea- 
soning, lies in their being supposed to be persons whose char- 
acters were by no means unexceptionable. They have in- 
deed supposed that the apostles enjoined obedience to their 
lawful commands, because they could not otherwise under- 
stand their exhortations to that effect. And this has been 
their argument. If obedience was enjoined by divine authori- 
ty, tothe lawful commands of such magistrates as were in of- 
fice inthe Roman empire when the apostolical epistles were 
written, surely we ought to conclude that obedience is due to 
such magistrates as are set up by “ the intermediate voice of 
God,” and which we believe to be a great deal better than Ce- 
sar and his ministers. But it is manifest that had the Roman 
magistrates been upright rulers, and religious men, they would 
not have been able to draw the same conclusion from the fact 
of the scriptures inculcating submission to them. 





*2 Pet. ii. 11. ‘* Whereas, angels, which are greater in power and might, 
bring not railing accusation aganst them, before the Ird. But these as 
natural brate beasts,” &c. See also Jade, viii. 9, 10. 
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It would moreover appear, that it was nothing but rever. 
ence for the scriptures that induced the Associate Presbytery 
to believe that the apostles enjoined obedience to those mag. 
istrates who at that time ruled inthe Romanempire. For, as 
it appears from one of the extracts, contained in the letter 
from the Keformed Synod, they are made to say, “If, there. 


fore, there should seem any insuperable difficulty, in applying 


unto such magistrates the characters here given, of the higher 
powers, nothing remains unto one who would deal reverently 
with the oracles of God,but to believe the certain evidence that 
these indeed are the persons meant, and to rest in an humble 
confession of ignorance, as to how they come to be so spoken 
of.” It was not, then, from any wish to support a system of 
their own, that the Associate Presbytery were led to believe 
and assert that obedience to such magistrates was enjoined 
in scripture, but simply from reverence for the oracles of God. 
It appears also, that their humility and their confidence in 
these oracles. were so great, that they would rather confess 
their own ignorance than question the truth of God’s word.— 
Such being the case, it is surely reasonable to think, that if 
they could have found out any other interpretation of these 
texts, consistent with truth, that they would readily have 
adopted it. 

It is not to be imagined that any one will see in this any 
thing discreditable to the Associate Presbytery ; for this would 
be to suppose that faith and humility are discreditable. Ma- 
ny pious persons have acknowledged that there are truths re- 
vealed in the word of God, which ought to be believed, al- 
though they might not be fully comprehended. Itis meet to 
be said unto God, ‘‘ What I see not, teach thou me.” But it 
would seem that the Reformed Synod are not troubled with 
any of this sort of diffidence. ‘They own, indeed, that this 
was a conscientious way of settling the difficulty; but then 
they seem to hint that some might think it not creditable to 
the word of God, that there should be any thing in his oracles 
above their comprehension. ‘They have, at all events, reject- 
ed this conscientious way of settling the difficulty, and adopt- 
ed a different method, that is, a way of explaining the texts 
in question, so as to make them serve as a prop to their own 
scheme. 

But Iet us now try how these Reformed explanations will 
answer. And let us suppuse, first, that the apostle means by 
the powers that be, magistracy in the abstract. Then we 
must understand him as saying that magistracy im the abstract 
is not a terror to good works, but to the evil:—That magis- 
tracy in the abstract, is the minister of God for good :—T hat 
magistracy in the abstract, beareth not the swerd in vain :— 








— 
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‘Phat magistracy in the abstract, is the minister of God.to ex- 
ecute wrath, is arevenger, &c. and we must pay custom and 
tribute to magistracy in the abstract.. And in like manner, 
when the apostle Peter exhorts Christians to submit them- 
selves unto every ordinance of man, we must understand him 
as telling them to submit to magistracy in the abstract, as sent 
for the punishment of evil doers. (1 Pet. xi. 13. &c.) But 
this is too absurd and senseless to need any refutation. © For 
who ever heard of person’s paying tribute to magistracy in the 
abstract ? Or of magistracy in the abstract being sent to pun- 
ish evil doers? yey 

But, secondly, let us try their other interpretation ; for,Re- 
formed Presbyterians have two strings to their bow. Their 
other method ofexplaining these texts, isto deny that they are 
to be applied to any magistrates who were then in being ; and 
to teach that they are only given for a rule of duty towards 
duly qualified magistrates, when they should happen to come 
into being, long after the persons to whom they were addres- 
sed were gone. According to this goodly method, when the 
apostle speaks of the powers that be, we are to understand 
him as speaking of powers that had no being, at that time, but 
were to have it at some future period. When be says to the 
Romans—jpay you tribute,—we are to understand him as 
speaking, not to the persons to whom the epistle was addres. 
sed, but to persons whoshould happen to live when there 
might be Reformed Magistrates. And in short, that these 
texts had no relation whatever to the persons to whom the 
epistles were sent. bat that they referred exclusively to per- 
sons who might afterwards be differently situated. This 
method of explaining these scriptures, so as to render them 
useless to the very persons to whom they were first addres- 
sed, is too much at variance with common sense to be Seri- 
ously entertained. ‘If amy man,” says a judicious writer, 
‘* can swallow the sense which the Reformed Presbytery have 
given of the 13th of the Romans, and other similar texts, he 
will never strain at a gnat, for he is able to swallow a camel.”’ 

In concluding these remarks, [ think,t is not presuming too 
much, to anticipate that the reader will be convinced by 
them, that the crude notions of the Reformed interpreters, 
are far behind the conscientious method of dealing reverently 
with the oracles of God, suggested by the Associate Presbyte- 
ry. For it seems to be difficult to make any other thing of 
the powers that be, than just the powers that be. Nor is it 
easy to conceive what can be meant by Rulers, Ministers of 
€iod, and Governors, unless it be magistrates actually in of. 
fice. Moreover, when the apostles enjoin obedience to ma- 
gistrates, it is surely most rational to understand them as mean- 


Von. vi. 38 
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ing those actually in office, and that they should submit to 
them in so far as they considered the end of their institution : 
viz. the punishment of evil doers, and the praise of them that 
do well; for the commission of rulers can morally extend no 
further. And we cannot refuse this submission and obedience 
to lawful magistrates in lawful things, without dealing irreve- 
rently with the oracles of God. A. H. 


af 
FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. . 
ONE OF DR. ELY’S POPULAR HOBBIES.* 


Mr. Eviror:—It has been often said, and I am almost 
ashamed to repeat it, that the human mind is prone to extremes. 





* As our correspondent neglected to give a name to his’ observations, we 
nave selected the above, from a uumber which presented themselves to mind, 
as being most appropriate. Dr. Ely stands high in the General Assembly, 
and is their stated cleck. He has written and published much, on a great 
variety of subjects; on many of which he has reasoned well; and he is pow 
the editor of the Philadelphian, a weekly newspaper published in the city of 
Philadelphia. But totake his whole works together, (six volumes of which 
we have seen,) they are exceedingly incoherent; pa taking of nearly all the va- 
viety of shades that have distiuguished the theological world for the last twen- 
ty years. At one time we find him zealonsly maintaining the substitution of 
our Lord, in the room of the sinner, and a limited (though a numerical) atone- 
ment, against the Hopkinsians ; representing them, (very truly,) as subverters 
of the whole system of Christian doctrines, and very plainly insinuating that 
they have no business in the General Assembly,even asserting that they are 
destitute of common honesty in staying there ; while he seems to have had no 
scruples of conscience against acknowledging them to be brethren in full com- 
munion and good standing. See his Contrast, and a Sermon preached before 
the students at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

At another time we find him recommending fellowship with pious Quak- 
ets, &c. Seehis Theological Review. 
. Atone time we hear him saying—* It would delight us to obtain a sort of 
blank verse translation of the Book of Psalms, in which there should be found 
the spirit of the inspired penmen.”—‘' It should never be said, even figura- 
tively, that there is occasion for the efforts of Dr. Watts fo convert David into 
« Christian" —‘ The superior excellence of inspired psalms, hymns, and 

ire songs, over any human compositions, is likewise admitted,” And 
again, in the same article, he says—‘* One WouLD NATURALLY, from the use 
of @ SIMPLE TRANSLATION Of the verses, be led to sing HIS OWN MALIGNANT 
EXECRATIONS agains! HIS OWN PERSONAL enemies, and to think he was do- 
ing God service by BREATHING OUT REVENGE!” 

And again, he says in the same article—*‘ That it is a fact, not admitting 
of doubt, that where Watts’ compositions were first, and have been longest 
used, in the psalmody of the church, Socinianism has made the most exten- 
sive progress.”—‘‘ That Watts’ Imitation and hymns, are in some instances 
unseriptural.” While he admits—‘ That Rouse’s version cannot be charged 
with any unscriptural doctrine.” But then adds—* After all, the instances 
in which erroneous sentiments are expressed in Watt’s Psalms and *Hymns, 
are few, and might be easily corrected. Until they are, every minister and 
people are at liberty to avoid singing any part which they deem exceptiona- 
ble.” 

Again he says tothe advocates of a scripture Psalmody,— Come and 
wnite with us in every thing else; and you may sing Rouse for aye.” But 
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This may be particularly noticed in the estimate of character 
if men be good or bad, they must always be like Jeremiah’s 





now he “ is of opinion that all who are addicted to the Scottish mode of sing- 
ing Rouse’s ee of the Psalms of David, had better attend the Asso- 
ciate or the Reformed Presbyterian church.” Ouce he was for maintaining e 
scriptural profession ; now he is for au increase of numbers, and insists that 
the ministers of the General Assembly should “‘ out preach and out pray” those 
of all other denominations. He stands on an eminence and in the name ot 
the General Assembly waives his flag of truse, and proffers the right hand of 
fellowship to the most incongruous multitude of wiich the annals of Christen- 
dom give us any account. Hopkinsians, Arians, Arminians, Quakers, &c. 
all are called upon to become “ American Presbyterians, attached to the 
General Assembly.” 

Once Dr. Ely spoke of Camp meetings like a sensible man and a sound di- 
vine. Theological Review, Vol. Il. pp. 228, 229, 230, 232.—‘* Camp meet- 
ings are generally the scenes of the greatest disorder.” ‘* We have witnessed 
a camp meeting, and desire never to see another.” “ As we approached, the 
Methodists were holding a prayer meeting, and the variety of unusual sounds 
which at once fell on our ears, and the scenes presented to the sight, made our 
bair bristle up. with an involuntary nervous affection. We do not wonder 
that persons of a weak mind, and badly strung human frames, whose nerves 
are subject to an undue excitability, should be moved by sympathy to strange; 
indefinable feelings, and irrational actions. In the lowest part of the conse- 
erated enclosure, we saw about fifty persons in various stages of prostration 
Some were lying on their backs, some on their faces, some on their sides, some 
on their knees and elbows, some with half the body elevated from the ground, 
at an angle of about thirty degrees ; while others weve on their bended knees ; 
and around the whole of this convicted group, a file of new converts was 
marching, in a circle, hand in hand. with black and white commingled. The 
persons wheeling round in Indian file, were singing several different airs, to 
different words, and shouting and praying all at once. Some of them we dis- 
tinctly heard saying, more than once, ‘ Well, well. Lord, I guess you are do- 
ing the job for them now.’ A very large woman, with rosy cheeks, was squat 
in the centre of the whole, and every now and then, she smote her hands to- 
gether. and cried in a shrill. imperious tone, * A’n’t you coming, Lord? come 
quick, Lord! come now! come quick! ” 

“ Some of the young women, we saw, took pains to fall backwards, in a 
fovourable position, and on the cleanest part of the ground: but the Metho- 
dists would have it, that every instance of falling was involuntary, and the ir- 
resistible work of the Spirit. These fallen persens had not a few teachers, 
seated beside them, or bending over them, or kneeling behind them, and each 
one was whispering texts of scripture, or something else, to the distressed 
young woman which he had selected as the object of his peculiar care.” — 
“ From such vanities, may the Lord deliver all who call upon his name, in 
every denomination !” But now it is far otherwise with him. 

In proof of our assertion, we give the following extracts of a letter address- 
ed to the Dortor by one of his * American Presbyterian General Assembly 
brethren, which he inserts in the Philadelphian of January 29, 1830, without 
comment : 

* PRESBYTERIAN CAMP MEETINGS.—Springville, S. C. Jan. 4th, 1830.-- 
Revd. and Dear Brother.—In your last, you request me to give you an ac- 
count of Presbyterian camp meetings in the South, and whevein they differ 
from Methodist camp meetings. I cemply with your request with pleasure, 
but I shall say nothing invidious in the comparison between Presbyterians and 
Methodists, for 1 am engaged at piesent, in writing a sermon, which I preach- 
ed a few weeks ago, at a Methodist camp meeting, tor the purpose of forming 
® general union, between Methodists, Baptists, and P.esbyterians throughout 
all the interior of our country; which you will see accomplished, if I am not 
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figs, either very good or very bad. If we speak of such men 
as Moses, or Paul, we can find nothing too good to say in 


much mistaken, before 1850. It will be published by an aged Baptist gentle- 
man, who requests a copy of it, which I promised to give him, and if you wil! 
priut it 1 will send it on to you. , 

Our meetings ave in some respects different from Methodist camp meetings, 
and I shall only mention these poiuts and let people prefer which they please. 
‘They are advocates for shouting; we are not. ‘They are in the habit of pray- 
ing in concert, with very loud voices, aecompanyed with elapping of hands, 
which sometimes makes a tremendous noise; we have but one to lead in this 
part of divine worship. They give vent to their feelings, by indulging in fre- 
quent and loud laughter during all parts of worship, accompanied with such 
expressions as ‘* Amen,” “ glory to God,” &c. This is common among min- 
isters and people in this part of the country; we have none of this except a 
rare instance, when an individual is completely overcome, and cannot sup- 
press his feelings. I have seen a few of our strongest men compelled to cry 
out, right or wrong. They made every exertion to avoid it. They tried 
every posture of body, but all in vain, their joy was too full. They were hap- 
py beyond expression, and their cupsran over. They were exemplary, expe- 
rienced Christians of 40 and 50 years old, of strong nerves, and no advocates 
for noise or disorder ; but these old bottles were filled with new wine, and 
<hoy must run over or burst.” 

* Camp meetings have had the seal of God’s approbation upon them wher- 
ever they have been held within our bounds.” ‘ Ch:istians of all persuasions 
hail each other as brothers and sisters of the same household of faith.” 

** If you are not satisfied, by the hearing of the ea, if 1 live till April, come 
down and judge for yourself, for at that time I expect to have a Union Camp 
meeting at my Darlington camp, of Baptists, Methodists, ana Presbyterians, 
which I expect will be the greatest meeting ever held in South Carolina. 

Your Brother in the best of bonds, 
Nicnotson R. Morean.” 

To say nothing of the amalgamating schemes of the day, and the kind of 
political manceuvring, which degrades almost every religious periodical in 
the land, and disgreces the cause of religion, which so strikingly assimilates 
the leaders of different religious parties to those who make office-seeking a 
trade, so thata discriminating mind can discover but trifling and unimportant 
differences between the two classes—both seeking to employ the most effectu- 
al means to turn every popular breeze to their own account,—the one total- 
ly indifferent as to the nature of the means he employs, though they should 
convert liberty into licentiousness ; and the other, acting on the same princi- 
ple, equally regardless whether the commandments of men or the oracles of 
God be the rule of faith and practice,—to say nothing of these things, we say, 
how deplorable is the depravity of man! We speak not now of this or that 
ame, or nation, but of all mankind. Having apostatized from God, how 
lost! how ruined! How prone is he to satisfy his conscience with any sub 
terfuge but reconciliation with God! The very means appointed by God 
tuimself for his recovery and restoration, (such is the malignity of sin,) are 
made the occasion of his greater condemnation! Aud how amazing is the 
arace of God, that saves even a remnant! How greatly is his faithfulness mag- 
siified, by keeping securely his chosen ones amidst all this corruption! ‘He 
that keeps Israel sleeps not nor slumbers.” We could extend these reflec- 
tions with more satisfaction than to return to the subject immediately before 
us, but we are exceeding our limits. 

Dr. Ely is at present engaged in advocating sound and scriptural views of 
the duty of Christians in relation to the exercise of the right of suffrage, but 
we shall see how long it will last. To say nothing of his disingenuous use 
of the term paraphrase, instead of version, in order to play off a deception ; 
fis manner of drawing the article quoted by our correspondent, so as to im 
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their favour: if we blacken ever so much, the characters of 
such men as Cain, or Ahab, we still think we have said too 
little. If one should say all manner of evil against the men 
of Sodom, it would be believed as only a part of the truth ; 
but if he should insinuate that they bad any reason, or any 
goodness among them, he might be regarded as the advocate 
of brute beasts. Yet the men of Sodom showed in their dis- 
pute with Lot, that they had some reason about them; and 





press upon the reader the idea that national instead of scriptural peculiari- 
ties, were the causes that prevented the Associate church from falling in 
with the General Assembly, is altogether beneath a man of his pretensions.— 
It is believed that two-thirds of the members of the Associate church are 
American citizens by birth. But this is a subject too trifling to dwell upon. 
We had been led to believe that the word of God taught the same duties in 
Scotland that it does in America; and that it was infinitely more important 
to us to obey the commandments of God than to belong to any particular 
country. Therefore, we cannot but think that the a:ticle quoted by our cor- 
respondent, is merely * one of Dr. Ely’s popular hobbies.” 

it is with pain we have noticed the above matters of fact; but the cause 
of truth, in our estimation, is too precious to be thus sacrificed, without any 
effort being made to expose the conduct of such triflers. When masters in 
Israel, men who are set for the defence of the gospel, can thus deliberately, 
with their eyes open, sacrifice the honour of our Lord and the most precious 
interests of the human race on the altar of a worldly ambition, it is time for 
the people of Ged to awake from their slumber ; it is time for them to learn 
that it is in vain to put confidence in princes or men’s sons: But blessed be 
our God; for * bis mercy endureth forever.” Churches once famous have 
been, and may again be, sunk in awful apostacy, and they may literally put 
out the light of Divine truth, so far as themselves are concerned: But saith 
God,—* My covenant will lL not break, nor alter the thing that has gone out 
of my lips.” The reader is requested to turn to Psalm Ixxxix, either the 
prose or metre version, for an exhibition of Gcd’s faithfulness to his chosen 
people, and should he think it needs the pen of Dr. Watts to convert it to 
Christianity, we hesitate uot to say that he needs to be instructed in ** the 
first principles of the eracles of God.” 

In thus freely speaking of the vascillating course of others, we have noth- 
ing of which to buast ; we lay no claim to supericr excellencies of any kind; 
we have nothing which we have not received; but we regard the scriptures as 
the woid of life, and the spiritual food of the childien of God. Now apply 
this to temporal things. All mankind regard with a kind of instinctive hor- 
yor the man who will take the bread from the widow and orphan, or wanton- 
ly oppresses the poor. How much more should the Christian feel when he be- 
holds his teachers stealing not only from himself but from his countrymen, the 
bread of eternal life! Or, what is equaily base, adulterating it with poison- 
ous materials; so that if he uses it he will sicken and die; and if he rejects it 
he must perish! for by nature we are more wretchea in our spiritual estate, 
than is the beggar in his temporal. Because we are not only beggars, but 
condemned c:iminals. ** He that believeth not is condemned already.” Eji- 
ther the scriptures are the woid of God, or they are not. If they are, let them 
be observed by those who naine the name of Christ. If they are not, let those 
who profess vo love and honour the religion of Jesus, while at the same time 
they tamper and t ifle with these holy oracles, take their abominations out of 
the house of God, and avow their true characters, that they may no longer 
deceive the people ; that they may lessen the severity of their punishment ; 
and escape the woes denounced against their predecessors in the twenty-thir 
chapter of Matthew, and a variety of other scriptures.—Epitor Rex, Mon. 
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advocated their own cause in such a way, that some might 
be not a little puzzled to give them an answer. They con- 
sidered that they were many, and that Lot was but one. Hey 
were the natives of the city, he was a stranger. They wete 
liberal in their sentiments, he stood separate from others.— 
What business, then, had he to come in among them, to trous 
ble them, to speak against the opinions and customs of the 
place? What arrogance, to think that he alone was right, 
and that all the rest of the people were wrong! What pre- 
sumption in a foreigner, to compare his opinions with those 
of the natives; to find fault with others, and make himself x 
judge among them. “ This one fellow,” said they, ‘ came in 
to soyourn and he will needs be a judge.” And Lot had not 
"a word to say in self-defence, though both his religion and his 

life were in danger. And was not this some evidence that he 
felt*the force of their arguments? He was one man, they 
were many. He was a sojourner, they were the people of 
the land. He was a judge, they were liberal. Was any 
thing more necessary, to shew that he was in the wrong ?-- 
Should he not either have remained among people like him- 
self, or if he must push himself in among the people of Sod- 
om, should he not have conformed to the religion and cus- 
¢oms of the place? We have been so used to hear noth- 
ing but things infamous said against this people, that it might 
startle us at first, to hear of union between them and Lot; but 
why not be united? It cannot be proved that they did not 
hold the essential doctrines of religion, or that there were not 
some among them of whom a charitable man might have had 
davourable hopes. Abraham, who wasa judicious, charitable 
«yan, thought there could hardly be less than fifty righteous 
persons in Sodom. If Lot had been as liberal minded, would 
theo not have seen it to be his duty to join with those who held 
¢he essentials, and among whom he might bope there were so 
saany pious children of God. How could he refuse this with- 
gut rejecting a communion which God might own, and sepa- 
wating from those whom even Abraham thought righteous.— 
te might not approve of every thing in their sacrifices, yet 
he needed not to swear by all that was upon the altar, but on- 
ty by such things as he approved,—*‘ He might take the good 
and reject the evil.” Was it not then very unreasonable and 
very insulting, in Lot, to stand separate from all the rest of 
the people, as if there was none so good as he was, or rather 
as if there was not one good but himself? And did not the se- 
quel of his history show that he was little better than they 
were, notwithstanding all his high professions’ It is true 
Gedom was a place of great wickedness, but some of her citi- 
vens might have beca as good as some in the best of charches. 
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¥be Isaaelites were called rulers of Sodom and people of Go- 
morrah; so that they were not so much better than all others 
that they needed, on this account, to be so strict in their com- 
munion. However, these remarks are not intended to vindi- 
cate the character of these people, much less to make any 
comparisons between them and others ; but only to exhibit in 
a proper light the force of their reasonings, in their contest 
with Lot. Ifa paraphrase might give any additional light to 
their words. the following from the Philadelphian of Jan. 22d, 
may answer the purpose. It may also be the more interest- 
ing, as being suited to the present times. 

* 4A Scotch Kirk in Philadelphia.—A clerical brother inquires what the 
Editor would think of attempting to collect a Scotch Presbyterian church in 
this city, which should be strictly Scotch in its mode of worship, but still to be 
connected with the Presbytery of Philadelphia. The editor is of opinion that. 
all who in this city are devoted to the Scottish mode of singing Rouse’s para- 
phrase of the Psalms of David, had better attend the Associate Church in 
Walnut-street ; or the Reformed Presbyterian church in South Eleventh-street, 
It is apprehended that few persons, addicted to Scottish peculiarities, could 
be found here, who would attend church auy where but in one of these cove- 
nanting churches. It seems, moreover, undesivable to keep up in the Presby- 
terian church, the peculiarities of any foreign country. Let us be scriptural, 
American Presbyterians, ifwe are Presbyterians in America, attached to the 
General Assembly. Let the Du/ch Presbyterians live in Holland, and the 
Scotch and Irish Presbytevians in the kingdom of Great Britain. When any 

f these friends of orthodoxy and piety come to America, we should be glad to 
find them leaving their unessentia) peculiarities behindthem. Here we are 
ail Americans,” 

In this paragraph it is taken for granted that the General 
Assembly Presbyterians, are not only more American than 
other Presbyterians, but so much so that no man can be an 
American Presbyterian, without being “ attached to the Gene- 
ral Assembly.” Other | resbyterians are not American at all ; 
and what more is necessary to prove that they should either 
stay at home, or if they cume here, conform to the Scriptural 
American, General Assembly, Presbyterian church, The 
kingdom of Christ is not of this world, but is it not one of its 
greatest glories to be like the kingdoms of men? When can 
a church be more properly said to look forth, fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners, than 
when she looks like the American government? Some, jn- 
deed, when national distinctions are not in their favour, cry out 
against them, and fill our ears with texts about all being one 
in Christ, and not knowing men after the flesh ; but though 
Paul calls it a foolish kind of boasting. he yet contrives to slip 
it in, that he was an Hebrew, and an Hebrew of the Hebrews; 
as if he had said, an American Presbyterian in Presbyterian 
America. And the woman of Samaria bad something to say 
when she said to Christ, ‘* Thou art a Jew and I am a Samari- 
fan.” And it is something also, te say, Ye aro Scotch, Erish, 
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and Dutch, people of Nazareth and Galilee ; ‘‘ Here we are 
all Americans.” Some pretend to consider it as one excel- 
lence of the gospel, that it unites believers of all the nations 
of the earth, in one great family ; that as God made them of 
ene blood, aod sin made them into many vations, so the gos. 
pel makes them one as at the first; but this seems like an 
impracticable theory. Men have always found it much more 
convenient to suit their religion totime and place. And when 
we find men, like the members of these covenanting churches, 
obstinately adhering to the old way, would it be any want of 
liberality to prevent their molesting us in this free country ! 
As we are liberal, are we not bound to oppose uncomplying 
orthodoxy and piety. to prevent their entrance among us, or 
reduce them to conformity? Might not an ecclesiastical ta- 
riff be planned, which might discourage the importation of 
Dutch and British religions, and promote our own domestic 
manufactures. Some may be ready to say this is intolerance, 
and party zeal, and bigotry, and neither Americanism nor libe- 
rality. But it is only a measure wanted to complete the 
American system. And is it not as reasonable to prevent im- 
ported religions as imported goods ? The covenanting church- 
es have so long heen considered as the legitimate heirs of big- 
otry, and the General Assembly as the exclusive possessors of 
liberality, that let each of them say and do as they will, there 
is no reason to apprehend an exchange of property. 

Perhaps some ignorant person may be ready to ask, in what 
the superior Americanism of the General Assembly consists ? 
It is well known that the Congress of the United States nei- 
ther made this church nor thetr Bible, their Confession, their 
book of discipline, or their hymns; neither have they yet be- 
come a church established by law, or any way favoured be- 
yond other churches ; neither dothey make American citizen- 
ship a term of communion. ‘To this it may be replied, that 
as they are more numerous, they have a greater portion of 
being in the country, and are therefore more assimilated to it. 
Besides, they made their own Confession; that is, left out 
some portions of the Westminster Confession, altered it a lit- 
tle, and published it as the Confession of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States. And though professing adher- 
ence to this Confession, they have never been backward to 
encourage new American inventions in doctrine, worship, and 
discipline. It is true, both the Associate and Reformed Pres- 
byterians, have published standards since they came to the 
country, but they are suited to it much like Lot’s sayings in 
Sodom, by finding out and exposing the faults of others so as 
to suit nobody but themselves. The government of Britian 
stighted the covenants, and the Reformed Presbytery disown- 
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ed their government. Here the Congress have never yet 
covenanted, unless to get themselves into places; so these 
people will not own our Congress: They will neither be 
Scotch or Irish, Dutch or American, or any thing else but Re- 
formed Presbyterians. The Seceders quarreled with the 
General Assembly in Scotland, for refusing them the right te 
choose their own preachers. They thought they knew as 
well what ministers would suit them, as patrons who might 
neither know them nor the minister he sent them ; and though 
there might be some show of reason in this, they were not 
content in maintaining the sufficiency of their skill, but contend- 
ed for the right of choosing, and when they could not get it, 
they complained, and when their mouths were shut they com- 
plained still, and when the church sent them away in this 
grumbling humour, they set up for themselves. and were con- 
tinually haranguing like so many Americans, about liberty of 
conscience and the rights of the people. But since they have 
been in the United States, they persevere in adhering to their 
Scotch Bible, their Scotch Psalms, and their Scotch Confes- 
sion. Though the American Presbyterians have often told 
them that there was no use in being so particular or so obsti- 
nate, they have gone on in their old way as if they heard 
them not. Now did ever any one witness such obstinate per- 
verseness ? These people will be nothing but Americans in 
Scotland, and nothing but Scotch in America. It seems as if 
they thought it best to take their own way, and preferred 
what they helieve themselves, to the opinions of others,— 
Now, as these people have not adapted their religion to the 
country, and as the General Assembly have been so pliant as 
to become completely American, is it not evident that ne 
Presbyterians should have any countenance among us but the 
General Assembly, and that this is a religion which should 
not be spoken against ? 

However, the paragraph alluded to suggests some remain- 
ing imperfection, in this church, excellent as it is. It is laid 
down as a proper maxim in religion. that all ‘‘ unessential pe- 
culiarities” should be laid aside. We cannot think the wri- 
er means orthodoxy and piety, by these unessential peculiari- 
ties, though this intepretation might be put upon the words, 
by an ill natured critic. ‘! hat which is unessential appears te 
mean a doctrine, without the knowledge of which. it is possi- 
ble tobe saved. And a peculiarity, is that which distinguish- 
88 One sect or society from others. Thus it is the peculiarity 
of some societies to prefer a version of “ the Psalms” for the 
use of the church in worship: It is the peculiarity of others 
to make Psalms for themselves. It is the peculiarity of many 
Protestant churches to prefer king James’ paraphrase of the 
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Hebrew Bible. It is the peculiarity of Catholics to pre. 
fer the Latin paraphrase of Jerome. It is the peculiarity of 
Shaking Quakers to have a Bible of their own making, instead 
of any imported ones. It is the peculiarity of one church to 
immerse, and of another to sprinkle. Now it appears evident 
that ifevery unessential peculiarity were thrown away, and 
Rouse were, on this ground, sent out of doors—Watts’ must 
follow him—sprikling must be laid aside—the ordinatin of 
ministers, the existence of Presbytery adherence to a Confes- 
sion, and a thousand things which men might lack and yet be 
saved ; and which are the peculiarities that distinguish the 
General Assembly from other societies in which there may be 
ood Christians. There appears,then, much room for re- 
ormation—* Much has been done, but much remains to be 
done.” And I pledge myself, if I should happen to be a mem- 
ber of the next General Assembly, to propose a resolution to 
the following effect,—That this church do expunge from her 
standards every thing peculiar and unessential, so that it will 
be no more possible for any good man to differ from us in 
what we maintain, or to say, of any doctrine or usage of this 
church, that it isa General Assembly doctrine or usage.— 
Would not this very much simplify religion? Would it not 
be the newest and best way of going on to perfection ? Would 
it not be the most speedy and effectual way to swallow up all 
other churches in the land, and raise the American Presbyte- 
rians tv such power that they could do more than express 
their wishes not to be molesied by importations of orthodoxy 
and piety, from Britain and Holland? They might then sleep 
in the sweet consciousness that not a note of Rouse was to 
be heard in the land, and that there were no people so bigot- 
ed as tv covenant to be the people of the Lord. Some one 
speaks of its being the highest commendation of a clergyman, 
that he had nothing of the clergyman about him. Would it 
not be as high a commendation of religious people, to have 
about them none of the peculiarities of religion? If any make 
themselves a peculiar people, they are always wondered at 
and spoken against. and they need never expect that the 
world will come into their communion or respect it, so that 
the main thing, the extension of the church, is prevented. 

In fine, ifthe writer of the above paragraph will only show 
that what the Scots and Irish mistake for a version of the 
Psalms, is only, according to the modern use of terms, the 
gecsawer? of Sir Francis Rouse ; and if he will only write a 
ew more paragraphs against the covenanting churches, who 
knows but that he may induce them to go home to their own 
countries, and leave the land to those who have the best right 
to it, the American Presbyterians ? AMERICANUS. 
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FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


[Continued from page 401.] 


When men have once tasted the blessings of freedom, they 
are desirous to have them continued ; for which nothing is 
better adapted, as a means, than knowledge ; an increasing 
desire for this seems to be another of its consequences, which 
subserves the cause of Christ. A spirit of inquiry may lead to 
an investigation of the doctrines and tenets of the gospel, 
which the Holy Ghost may be pleased to terminate in the re- 
generation of the heart. But where this is is not the issue, 
there may be such convictions as lead to a public profession 
and a liberal support of gospel institutions, and even that is 
gain. This desire is strongly manifested in the general anxi- 
oty to havethe youth educated. This isnow, more than ever, 
considered aun object worthy of the attention of Legislative 
bodies, and city corporations. The consequence is, a general 
provision for the education of all classes in the common branch- 
es, and many free and charitable institutions in which not un- 
frequently some of the higber are taught. At the same time 
the mode of education is greatly improved, and consequently 
the requisite time is shortened, and the necessary expense 
greatly diminished, by which it is brought within the reach of 
all, and the happy result is, that millions are qualified to read 
the word of eternal life, who in the former part of the-last 
century would have been left in ignorance. 

To the same source may be traced the spirit of commercial 
enterprize and invention, so characteristic of the present 
times. From this, the cause of truth derives great advan- 
tage: Commerce makes one part of the world acquainted 
with another, and by degrees opens up a way for the gospel 
to enter into new places. ‘The great improvement in the art 
of printing makes the circulation of gospel truth compara- 
tively an easy matter. While much, very much error and en- 
thusiasm by this means «Iso finds vent, yet we may believe that 
the amount of trath circulated in religious periodicals at pres 
sent, is unparalelled. The great improvements made in the 
mode of travelling, enables ministers and missionaries to go in 
the service ofthe gospel with great expedition and small ex- 
pense, from one country to another; and likewise it affords 
opportunity of transporting intelligence of church affairs with 
the greatest dispatch to those concerned. In this connexion 
it may be proper to notice also the spirit of emigration, par- 
ticularly to the American continent, by which it is rapidly fill- 
ing up with civilized inhabitants, who carry with them not 
only the arts and sciences, but some knowledge of the chris 
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tian religion. ‘This opens the way for missionaries, and ix 
the course of time, for the regular organization of christian 
congregations, and the administration of all gospel ordinances, 
By this it comes to pass, that what a few years ago was only 
a desert and the haunt of the savage, now literally as wellas 
metaphorically rejoices and blossoms as the rose. And it is 
remarkable too, that at present (if public statements be near 
accurate) there is a vast increase of inhabitants throughout 
the civilized world. Twenty-nine million, it is reported, heve 
the population of Europe increased since A. D. 1815. Do 
not these facts seem to subserve the fulfilment of the predic. 
tion—* The knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as 
the waters do the chanels of the sea.”’ By the revolution of 
the United States. a complete separation of church and state 
was effected, and all denominations were put on the common 
fevel—religious liberty When the revolutionary movements 
of atheistical France subsided, they left a free toleration to 
the Protestants ; which was not the case before. The revo- 
bution of the South American States, has, ina number of them, 
effected the same thing And such has been its result also 
in Greece. Likewise. there is a more free access for the truth 
ofthe gospel into the extended empire of Russia. At the re- 
moval of the East India company’s charter, there was an ad- 
mission granted at least for church missionaries into their large 
territory. 

Another good sign of our times, is, that Divine Providence 
has brought, and ts bringing, the scriptures and some of the 
truths and ordinances of the gospel into several countries 
where fifty years ago they were not known. The principles 
and conduct of men, as concerned :n this, would have to come 
under a separate consideration, But whatever they may have 
been, or whatever may be the medium through which the 
truth of God comes to a neighborhood, or kingdom; it comes 
from him, with the same gracious design, and the same au- 
thority which it ever had. Neither shall it return unto him 
void, but it shall accomplish that whereunto he sent it. The 
facts of this kind are most numerous. The oracles of God 
are finding their way into every continent, and almost into 
every kingdom, tongue, and language, in the world; where 
we hope they will continue after the errors and defects of those 
who brought them are forgotten. Some of the capital truths 
of the gospel are likewise preached far and wide. Although 
these waters of life may now be turbid, yet He from whose 
throne they are issuing forth, may cause all that is earthy or 
human to subside, until they become clear as crystal, deepen- 
ing and widening, as they descend to all the nations of the 
world, making all to live where they come. Inthe Burmese 
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empire, the East and West Indies, the South and West of 
Africa, among the American Indian tribes, and also among the 
Islands of the Pacific, the name of Jesus, the only name un- 
der heaven by which men can be saved. is now heard where 
fifty years ago he was not known. In Otaheite the gospel! 
has triumphed over idolatry and the cruelest superstition and 
barbarity the sun ever beheld. How strongly so ever I rep- 
robate the unwarranted anti-scriptural measures that are adopt- 
ed to effect good, yet in the simple facts I rejoice. Moreover 
it is highly deserving of notice as a token for good, that the 
openings for a scriptural profession and raising the banner for 
present truth, are very numerous and yearly increasing.— 
Would to God that men may be raised up qualified and deter- 
mined to stand or fall with the truth, and enter in and possess 
them. 

Another sign of our times which ought to be accounted 
good, is an auspicious movement among the Jews. In sun- 
dry places on the continent of Europe, and in the East, they 
manifest a willingness to listen to the arguments of Christians, 
and to read the New Testament scriptures. In other places, 
particularly in Poland, the Jews manifest a spirit of inquiry 
and of reform; and not a few have become at least nominal- 
ly Christians. How long this may continue, or to what it may 
grow. is known only to Him who has reserved the times and 
the seasons in his own power; but it is not too much to say 
that this looks like a ‘* shaking among the dry bones.” At the 
same time the attention and the sympathy of the christian 
world is turned toward them ina greater degree than at any 
past time since their dispersion. A christian education is pro- 
vided in London, and in some other places, for such of their 
children as they will let receive it; a way of subsisting is pro- 
vided for those who are cast out of their fellowship on account 
of embracing Christianity: For their benefit the New Testa- 
ment has been translated into Hebrew. Several converted 
Jews who appear to be endowed with great prudence and 
sound judgment. the chief of whom we consider Mr. Wolff, 
have gone forth with unwearying diligence to seek them out 
ofall their dispersions and follow them with arguments to 
prove that Jesus is their Messiah. Add to this that the river 

Juphrates (the Turkish empire) seems now beginning to fall 
to make way for them (called the kings of the East) to return 
to their own land. For whatever may be the event of the 
present contest, this much is already certain, that the revolt 
of Greece and the invasion of the Russians hath reduced the 
Territory and weakened the strength of that cruel and bloody 
power. It has never received such a stroke as the present ; 
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| {i and, without presuming to say whethei as fall be near or dis- 
tant, that great river is at present below high water mark. 

Ifthe following statement be matter of fact. it is a doing of 
Providence which deserves to be noted as a good sign of the 
times. ‘* The extraordinary decline of theatrical amusements 
in this city, is scarcely more remarkable than that which has 
been witnessed in London and Paris, and to some extent 
throughout the civilized world,” &c.* It deserves to be notic- 
ed along with this. that a very great number of theatres have, 
in late years, been burned both in this country and England. 
[tis not to be expected that the wicked abettors and friends 
of theatres themselves will take any other notice of this than 
of other events of a like nature; but the discerning Christian 
cannot fail to perceive in it the judgments of God on that 
monster of vice and dissipation which has gorged its millions. 
Whatever the proximate cause of the decline of theatrical 
amusements may be, we hail the fact as an indication that the 
time is approaching when the Lord will consume them togeth- 
er with the rest of Satan’s visible kingdom, by the breath of 
his mouth and the brightness of his coming; and when per- 
haps both the buildings and the money which were wont to 
be in their service shall be appropriated to the worship of the 
triune Jehovah. 
Last, but not least, the discovery and begun fali of Specula- 

tive Freemasonry, is a good sign of ourtimes. That the secret 

is out, will be denied only by three sorts of men —First, zeal- 

ous, high masons, who are determined at all hazards to stand by 

the institution. Second, ignorant masons, whom I charitably 

believe to be the greatest number of them, who have passed 

only one or two degrees, and consequently think themselves 

at liberty to deny every thing to be any part of masonry, save 

only the little nothing which they received in trust. And the 

third, are not masons, but, for reasons best known to them- 

selves, seem determined, in the face of all evidence, to advo- 

cate the cause of that institution, at the same time understand- 

ing neither what they say nor whereof they affirm. To say 

nothing of the disqualification of each of these to give testi- 

mony in this case, which must be obvious to unprejudiced 

minds, we have a body of evidence which not only satisfies 

sober judgment of the fact, but scarcely admits of any parallel. 

The concurring testimony of a multitude of unexceptionable 

men, widely scattered, without concert, without emolument, 

or the prospect of reward, except the disburdening of their 

own consciences and the salvation of their country, with the 

certainty of abuse and slander and the risque of life before 
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them, who were eye and ear witnesses—the course of conduct 
which masons pursue towards those who have left them, and 
all others who are opposed to them, is in strict accordance 
with this testimony—and their frequent declaration that those | 
who have given this testimony have perjured themselves, 
which cannot have a meaning unless they have told the secret. 
That it has begun to fall in this country, and probably through- 
out the world, needs no illustration to those who know what 
are the events of the three years past. That this ought to be 
regarded as a good sign cannot be doubted by any who have 
considered its nature and its power. Its nature may be clear- 
ly understood from John iti. 19—21—*: And this is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, and men have 
loved darkness rather than the light, because their deeds were 
evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light lest his deeds should bereproved. Buthe 
that doeth truth cometh to the light that his deeds may be made 
manifest that they are wrought of God” Who dare deny 
that the very essence of masonry is darkness? That it refuses 
absolutely to be tested by the light of scripture 7—By the 
laws of any country—by public opinion ?—Or to be seen by 
the light of the sun, or in any other way possible, by such as are 
not its sworn votaries? While masons have long amused 
the world with false reasons for this absolute secrecy, the Son 
of God, who knows perfectly what is in masonry, as well as 
every other dark and hidden thing, assigns here the true and 
only reason of it, viz. ‘Because their deeds are evil, for 
every one that doeth evil, hateth the light,” &c. If this be 
not admitted, why is it that they do not now, when the matter 
is fast approaching to av awful crisis, and when they are call- 
ed on by every motive that can have weight with man to vin- 
dicate himself; * come to the light?’ The text again an- 
awers, it is **lest their deeds should be reproved.” ** He that 
doeth truth, cometh to the light.” That ts, he does not re- 
fuse to have his conduct inspected by the light of God’s word, 
and he that believes his conduct will any way at all bear the 
inspection and pass with a good name, frequently waits not 
till he is called, bat voluntarily sets forth his own good deeds 
io public view ; even masons do this with every item of good, 
and every thing that will bear the face of it. ‘Their charities, 
their help to poor brethren and strangers. the rescues which 
they effect to brethren in any danger. Why do they not tell 
with equal forwardness and, pomp the rest? It is because if 
is evil, because the light that is in it is darkness. The light 
here spoken of is Christ, as the context proves; see also ch. 
}. verses 4—9. But he is identified in scripture with all or- 
linances and parts of worship, for he is ‘the way,’’—with all 
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the doctrines of the gospel, for he is ‘the truth,”"—with all 
the influence of the Holy Ghost and all the graces of the be- 
liever, for he is “ thelife.” Masonry is, therefore, to all these 
as darkness is to light. Instead of worship, it is the most hor- 
rible blasphemy. Instead of the truth, it is a system of lies 
and the basest deception— instead of life, it is death. With 
this fair inference from the text, the disclosures lately made 
perfectly agree. (See Bernard's Light on Masonry.) More- 
over this is not simply the theory of it: All this is in practice. 
{t has grown to be the greatest association that has ever ex- 
isted among men. Its power is gigantic and menaces the 
world in arms. It is a pestilence from Hell, walking in dark- 
ness secretly, and ere ever men were aware, it has polluted 
the moral atmosphere of the world with a deadly contagion. 
The vitals of society are deeply affected, its functions are 
paralyzed. Church and state are withering before it, and 
atheism, anarchy, and blood, follow behind it. Who, that 
wishes the principles of the gospeltotake root and spread, or 
the nations of the world to be blest under its shade, will hesi- 
tate to call the fall of masonry a good sign ? 

All these events converge to one point, namely, to make 
way for the brightness of the coming of our Lord in the pow- 
er and spirit of the gospel. Ilo the mean time the practical 
auestion, ** What ought Israel to do?” ought to receive at- 
tention. 

ist. It will be admitted that these signs give cause to re- 
joice :—* The Lord reigns let the earth rejoice, and the mul- 
titude of the isles be glad ;”—* Clouds and darkness are 
round about him ;’—* Righteousness and judgment are the 
habitations of his throne ; a fire goes before him and burneth 
up his enemies round about.” We puts down and sets up 
kings and empires at his pleasure. When the fluods in revo- 
iutionary tumult lift up their waves, threatening to deluge the 
world with anarchy and atheism, He stills them again. The 
triumph of the wicked is short. ‘The counsils of wfidelity te 
crush religion, are brought to nothing. [he storm abates 
into a calm toleration of gospel institutions, and scriptural pro- 
fessions, and the wrath of man is made to praise him, and he 
sets bounds to the remainder of it. He makes rough places 
plain, crooked things straight, and darkness light before his 
people. So have we seen it. 

2d. Israel ought to record these events as a fulfilling of the 
scriptures. Though nations rise and again fall and come to a 
full end, yet the church continues according to his word. No 
weapon formed against her has vet prospered; every tongue 
that has arisen against her in judgment, He bas condemned | 
the evil that was intended to her, He has turned to good.—- 
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He has shown that darkness hideth not from him, by bringing 
to light the hidden things of darkness, and causing that which 
was spoken in the ear and closet, to be proclaimed on the 
house top. We see many running to and fro, and knowledge 
is increased. In all this we should record his truth and faith. 
fulness ; and as to what remains to be accomplished, our con- 
fidence ought to be thus expressed :—‘ Hath he said it, and 
will he not do it? Hath he spoken it, and shall it not come to 
pass?” ** His counsel shall stand and he will do all his plea- 
gure.” ** He will work and who shall let it.” Let the church 
infer from this how necessary and how safe it is for her to have 
every thing concerning her, based on his counsel, against 
which the gates of hell shall never prevail. 

3d. Israel ought to be at his post and promptly doing what 
God has appointed to him, that thereby he may co-operate as 
an instrument, or as a servant, in carrying forward the good 
cause. He ought to be particular, constant, and fervent in 
prayer for the utter destruction of Pagan darkness, ‘Turkish 
cruelty, Popish superstition, Atheism, Masonry, and every 
system of iniquity; and that he would either reform or over- 
turn every political constitution that obstructs the progress 
of the gospel,—that he would speedily bring his ancient peo- 
ple to receive Jesus as the Christ, and bless those means now 
used, only so far as they are agreeable to his word. And he 
ought to act according to his prayers, in a scriptural way, and 
{rom pure motives according as providence affords means and 
opportunity. Particularly Israel ought to endeavour to the 
utmost that the * Law may go forth from Zion, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem,” to enlighten the nations ;—that 
those who are sent forth to preach, be able, steadfast, and 
faithful ;—that those openings at present for the gospel, be 
occupied by such men ;—that the liberty of the press be em- 
ployed as much as possible in disseminating all the truth and 
nothing but the truth :—-that every sound argument and every 
lawful means competent to him to use, be employed to de- 
stroy speculative Freemasonry. 

4th. Israel ought to watch continually against that zeal 
which is without knowledge, which runs unsent, which em- 
ploys means unauthorized. It is not the state of the heathen, 
--not the prospect of doing good,—not the prophecies and 
predictions, nor a principle of universal benevolence ; but the 
voice of God commanding, that is to be our rule. God says 
to his church, and to all that propose to do service to him— 
“ Obey my voice.” Less than this is rebellion; more is pre- 
sumption; and both are apostacy, and terminate in saparation 
‘rom God. Because it is predicted that many shall run to and 
‘to, and knowledge shall be increased, many conclade that 
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they are justified in running as they do, unsent; yea, in the 
face of scripture authority. Let Israel beware of giving heed 
to those many prophets in our day, who tell their own dreams 
to the people, saying the Lord hath said, while he has not 
spoken. 

[ must now turn up the dark side of the picture and point 
to the bad signs of our times; and here duty obliges to be 
lengthy, for they are both numerous and alarming. 

In speaking on this part of the subject, I purpose to con- 
sider events simply in their relation to human agency ; and 
such only as may serve to illustrate the prevailing sentiments 
and general tone of feeling which characterize the times.— 
Farther than this may require, it is not my intention to advert 
either to the political transactions of the day, or to the pecul- 
tarities of any denomination of professors; as it requires a great 
variety of shade and colour to make the human countenance, 
so to make the entire aspect of human society, at any given 
time, it requires a great variety of motive, sentiment, and ac- 
tion, itis only the more prominent and characteristic I pro- 
pose to notice. And though the particular motives of any, 
fall not directly under our view, nor can we be warranted in 
any case to pass an absolute decision; yet inferences may 
be made respecting the course in which the current is running 
which cannot easily be mistaken. We may compare the pres- 
ent with the past, and discover with certainty whether we 
of the present day, are keeping in the same course with the 
Protestant Reformers, the Primitive Christians, or with Christ 
and his apostles, or not. It will be readily admitted, by the 
closest observers, that our times are, in many of their leading 
features, peculiar, and without any parallel in the history ot 
the religious world. The times of the apostles were distin- 
guished from all others by the abolition of the Mosaic, and the 
gradual establishment of the gospel economy. The former 
expired by its own limitation. It was clearly foretold, and the 
church had sufficient reason from the word to expect it. The 
latter took its place hy Divine appointment. And the apos- 
tles and first ministers, through the whole of their extraordi- 
nary course, were careful “to teach all things whatsoever 
Christ commanded.” ‘The times of the beginning of the fourth 
century were distinguished by the abolition of idolatry through- 
out the Roman empire, and the erection of the christian church 


on its rains. ‘This also was all within the compass not only of 


the prophecy but ofthe commandment. ‘The beginning of the 
sixteenth century was peculiarly distinguished by the separa- 
tion of multitudes, in different countries, from the communion 
of the anti-christian hierarchy of Rome, and the erection of the 
Reformation charches, And there are many express commands 
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to the word God which folly warranted such a course. Au- 
other thing for which the leading characters of these times 
were remarkable, was their great diligence to have every 
thing in the church, both in faith and practice, founded on a 
‘thus saith the Lord;” and that in this particular, many of 
them succeeded to a great extent, is a truth which the weak- 
sess and sophistry of after ages have darkened, but can nev- 
er overturn. Now to the question—For what are our own 
times most distinguished ? In common with those mentioned 
they have many sudden and great. changes, and greater still 
are in prospect. ‘Ihe powerful and prevailing principle which 
is producing these and forming one of the signs of our times, 
has received the name of charity. [If it be the principle so 
ealled in the inspired oracles, and particularly described 1 Cor. 
13th chap., our age is one of the most highly favoured of hea- 
ven; but if on the contrary it be another, under that impos- 
ing name, then woe unto us! For itsstrength is already over- 
powering. Its resources are inexhaustible. Its invention is 
interminable. Its projects are stupendous. Prompt and en- 
ergetic in its executions beyond parallel. And fur aught that 
appears, it may shortly revolutionize the religious and moral 
world. It is the mover of every great undertaking in the be- 
half of souls ; the contriver of all that is, in popular account, 
excellent or noble. It is the pervading principle. The pul- 
pit and the press, both as to matter and style, obey its com- 
mands. It forms the criterion of religious character and gives 
a tinge to the entire system of faith and practice. ‘Therefore, 
whether it be the heavenly principle recorded in the Bible, 
and produced by the Spirit of truth and holiness, or some 
other, but vastly different, every interest of the soul, and 
every endearment of the visible church calls us to examine. 
ff we will sincerely attend tothe Spirit of inspiration and abide 
by its decision, the inquiry may be short and yet the result 
certain. , 
The description given of charity, in 1 Cor. 13, is plain 
und the principle itself easily distinguished. Its features are 
tally and distinctly drawn, and every one of them is essen- 
tial to its being. If, therefore, our charify want any of them, 
more especially the most prominent, it cannot be it, and the 
character of the times is decided. The particular in which its 
nature is most strongly expressed, is its rejoicing not in iniqui- 
ty but rejoicing in the ¢ruth. Hence we may infer that tt is 
the “love of the truth.” It is begotten ‘ by the incorruptible 
seed of the word,” (1 Pet i. 23,) that is, the truth. It is 
strengthened and purified by the truth. (See John xvii. 17.) 
“It can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” 2 
Mor. xiii. 8. Its “ anfeigned love of the brethren” is in obe- 
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dience to the truth. (1 Pet. i. 12.) This is the charity of the 
Bible. Hath our modern charity all these features? It has 
not. It professes some regard to some of the truths which it 
ealls essentials, yet without defining what these are, but it 
refuses to be absolutely bound up either to love or respect 
all truth. It cares not for the preservation of truth in the 
world, except a few articles that it may call essential. It 
speaks of it rather in terms expressive of some opposition to 
truth in its nature, when it calls it cold, formal orthodoxy. It 
speaks of them who make a strict adherence to all known 
truth, the characteristic of their public profession, in terms of 
bitter reproach, and holds them up to ridicule and contempt. 
Their endeavours to preserve the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion are, fo zt, hateful and disgusting. It will not enumerate 
them among Christian bodies ; but it bestows its most benig- 
nant smiles on those who are confessedly somewhat erroneous. 
It rejoices to see all parties at its nod casting away their pe- 
culiarities, in other words, their witnessing character, and 
uniting under its banners. It says, “ away withthe Westmin- 
ster Confession, the Shorter Catechism, Testimonies, and 
Covenants; spend not your precious time with cold systems 
of divinity, the Owens and the Bostons, &c. of olden times.” 
Read the memoirs of Sabbath school scholars, the religious 
newspapers, periodicals, and pious fictions composed for the 
day. Preach neither Calvinism, Arminianism, Hopkinsianism, 
uor Episcopalian, Independent, or Presbyterianism, or any 
other zsm; but preach the gosjel; yet so as to be acceptable 
and pleasing to all these isms. Stay not long on the proof, 
neither multiply scripture quotations, but move the feelings— 
rouse your audience—denounce sectarienism—cry peace, 
peace, and invite all, in good standing with their own society, 
to sit down ot the communion table. 

Reader, is this the charity that * rejoices in the truth ?”— 
itis not. It rejoices in burying the truth, and banishing it 
from recollection, and putting in its stead the trash of newspa- 
pers and the froth of noisy declamation. What then are we 
to think of the times? Is it not time to be alarmed? Is not 
the general and profound quiet more alarming still? That 
security is as frightful as it is false which lulls the mariner to 
sleep on the top of the mast. He dreams of entering the port, 
but his awakening is in the’ devouring deep! 

{ts pretensions are good and its promises very great. It 

retends to break away from old prejudices—to dissolve the 
charm of party pames. It jis extirpating bigotry and party 
spirit. It is producing harmony and union among the friends 
of Christ,—diffusing hight and emancipating the human soul 
tom bondage and superstition. It is widening the sphere of 
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universal benevolence, and scattering the blessings of salva- 
tion from poletopole. In its onward march to perfection it has 
lett behind it the attainments of Calvin, Knox, &c. as far as 
the boy is in the rear of manhood. These are great and good 
things, and with these flattering pretensions it has won the 
multitude to be on its side. 

Still we demand of it, Why. will it not yield implicit obedi- 
ence tothe truth? Why does it not rejoice intr? Is not 
truth a stable friend to every good work under the sun, and 
an inflexible fue to all iniquity ? Is it not destined to be the 
only channel through which the eotire blessing of sanctifica- 
tion is conveyed tu sinners? Does not it emancipate the soul 
from bondage and superstition? ‘Ifthe truth make you free 
then shall ye be free indeed” Does it not accompany mercy 
on all its errands to soothe the pangs of the wretched? ‘By 
mercy and truth iniquity is purged.” ‘* Mercy aud truth pre- 
serve the king on his throne.” Depend on it, reader, if trath 
be banished, mercy will not stay behind her. ** Because there 
isno truth,” therefore it follows, “ nor mercy in the land.”— 
Hos. iv. 1. Is it not an enemy to bigotry and wicked preju- 
dice? [sit not the foundation of peace and harmony ? For 
which reason we are commanded to love first the trath and 
then the peace. It commands its servants to do good unte 
all men. It sends forth missionaries to the heathen, and 
charges them to preach the whole counsel of God, and te 
keep nothing back. It provides also for the thorough instruc-« 
tion of children. It is the benefactor of the triendless and the 
des'itute. Nor is there a good work of any kind tor which it 
does nut ** thoroughly furnish.” It accompanies, supports, 
defends and honours its friends and servants in all situations. 
Are they weak, it is a girdle tothe loins. Are they in danger, 
itis a sword to defend them. Are they in darkuess, tt is a 
light to their feet and « lampto their path. ‘“ And the lip of 
truth shall be established forever.” 

Why then will it not obey the truth? Why not rejoice in 
it?’ LT answer: Because it has not descended from the truth ; 
is not supported by it; has no necessary connection with it, 
and is not charity at all, bat a rebel against the King of saints, 
which has intruded itself, under this borrowed name, into his 
vinevard, and usurped his place and authority. It is the sELF- 
WILL of man. 

his is an inference which cannot be refused. But we are 
not obliged to rest on this alone. If we will follow this pre- 
tended charity through her multifarious business, we may be 
fully satisfied that she neither bas, nor pretends to have, her 
commission from heaven. She digests constitutions for ber- 
self, and forms her own plans of co-operation, She associates 
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the holy and the profane together, as co-workers, whom God ; 
commands to be separate, and she bids embrace those who 
cause divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine which , 
we have learned, whom God commands us to avoid. ‘he de- 
crees or resolves what shall be dune. She calls and qualifies 
her servants according to her own pleasure, and assigns to 
each his work. She lays down rules for them to go by. She 
has made the standard of reputation. God says that Christ 
Jesus is the pattern after which the character should be 
formed: but she says ‘it shall possess just that form and 
just that degree of energy which shall correspond to the cir- 
cumstances of the country and the age.’ All these things she 
does without any authority from the Bible, and in opposition to 
it. She indeed agrees to do the same work required to be 
done in the Word, but she will not do it as a servant but as a 
sovereign. She must do it in her own way, and have the 
honour of it. Where God has made an appoimment for the 
same thing, she either new models it or sets it aside and makes 
anew one. She sends out preachers and puts her word in 
their mouth; she «ppoints teachers of the youth and gives 
them the system of instruction which must be taught, and the 
books which must be read ; all widely differing from the simi- 
lar appointments in the Word. She devises ways and means 
from her own fruitful invention. She has entered the church 
of God and demanded that the doctrine, the government, the 
terms of feliowship, the ordinance of praise, and the exercise 
of discipline, be medeled to suit her views. Aud she grasps 
at universal lominion. She will have single associations sub- 
ordinate to a county one ;—county associations to a provin- 
cial or state one—and that to a national one—and that to one 
of the whole world—and herself at the bead of all. This is 
only proposed, as yet; but her efforts will not be wanting to 
carry tt into operation. ; 

Who is it that speaks in that sovereign style, which is now Z 
so current ‘— - hat talks of revolutionizing and evangelizing Hs 
the world? Whois it that lavishes encomiums on her own ; 
doings,—that sounds her own fame to the ends of the earth? fF 
{t is not that “ charity which is not puffed up—vaunteth not FP 
itself—behaveth not herself unseemly.’ It is the self-will of FT 
man, which towers in its lofty imaginations above the cedars 4 
of Lebanon, and aspires io sit above the stars of heaven. 

By this time the common objection may, perhaps, have 





arisen in- the mind of some reader, viz: How can things so fF 
great, and results so good, as we know to have been brought 4 
about in our times, proceed from such a principle as self-will ! 


All good results are the immediate effects of a divine power : 
God brings them to pass in such ways and by such means as 
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pleases him. And he sometimes makes the self-will of man 
‘stromental i in producing good results, while better means are 
often used with little success. He makes good come out of 
evil—causes one sin to be the punishment of another,—the 
ambition and avarice of the bloody tyrant to execute his jus- 
tice—and the wrath of man to praise him. This might suf- 
fice for answer. But as the instances are abundant to show 
that this human will, in particular, is capable of great exploits 
in the way of doing good, it may be proper to mention a few, 
And, first, the beginning of 1 Corinth. 13th chap. informs us 
what is possible to it. ** It may give all its goods to feed the 
poor, and its body to be burned.” If Christ may be preached 
trom envy and strife, as the apostle asserts to be matter of 
fact, it will not be too much for se/f-will to do so likewise.—- 
We have it on good authority that “it can compass see and 
land to make proselytes.” It has undertaken missions to the 
most distant aud barbarous nations. It has built churches and 
cathedrals beyond number. It has formed charitable institu- 
tions——established seminaries of learning, and given a liberal 
education to thousands. We have but to think of Rome and 
we shall be convinced that there is noostensible good which it 
may notundertake. It can do any thing but opey THE TRUTH. 
Reader, I beseech you to inquire, before surrendcring all to 
the disposal of this popular principle, whither it will lead you; 
and what will be the issue to the church and posterity? In 
answering this grave question it will assist us to observe the 
claim made io behalf of those institutions which rest purely on 
the authority of thischarity. ‘‘ They are the means of grace.” 
‘The man who receives not a religious newspaper is not fur- 
nished with the means of grace.”’ The tract system is a ‘* pow- 
erful engine for advancing the cause of the Redeemer, and 
breaking down the strong holds of the adversary.” ‘The 
Sunday schools are unfolding the treasures of religious knowl- 
edge to the minds of youth,” &c. If this high claim is ad- 
mitted, a just inference from it would be, that those means of 
grace instituted by Christ and recorded in the scriptures for 
the benefit of all ages, are either not adapted to, or not 
sufficient for this age. Another fair inference is, that man has 
authority to devise and appoint means of grace. A third in- 
ference from this, if admitted, would be, that Tract makers 
and distributors, Sunday school teachers and superintendents, 
&c., and the Editors of periodicals and newspapers, are the 
proper authorized ministers of salvation. And these may be 
men or women, ministers or laymen, of any religious profes- 
sion, or ne profession at all——believers or unbelievers,—not 
Sound to tell the whole truth, and bound not to tell any, or as 
iewas possible, of those truths about which professors differ. 
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And yet we are to look up to them all, indiscriminately, as 
the ministers of salvation dispensing the means of grace ! 

It deserves notice. also, that they mean not to be helps or 
assistants to the church, im ber work, in a due subordination 
to her authority ; but have taken in hand to do the whole 
work on their own footing. They have undertaken to in- 
struct the rising generation and form its religious character. 
They educate and send forth missionaries to organize church- 
es, and set op that order which is intended to comprise the 
whole of religion. From this we are left to infer that there is 
no need for the labours of the different denominations. And 
we may also infer, that since they are doing all this, and by 
their extensive, powerful, and still growing system of co-ope- 
ration, carrying all befure them; that religion in the whole of 
its concerns will be cast from their mould, and that the pre- 
sent order will be overturned. And this is confidently antici- 
pated. Mr. Lintner says, in his installation sermon delivered 
Jan. Ist, 1828---' The signs of the times are peculiarly 
awakening. ‘They indicate a great and universal change in 
the sentiments and characters of men ;--—the world seems des- 
tined to undergo another mighty moral revolution. ‘The spir- 
it of reform has gone torth through the land: It is abroad 
among the churches, strengthening the things that remain and 
are ready to die. Christiavs of all denominations are begin- 
ning to awaken out of sleep: They appear to be no longer 
satished with their former standard of religious devotion — 
The objects of religious enterprize are becoming daily more 
important, and the oporations of christian benevolence are 
constantly extending—Bible Societies,’ &c. &c. Another 
author, of the last year, expresses himself thus before an as- 
sociation for foreign missions,—* The religious world, if pos- 
sible, bears still more striking evidence of an approaching 
moral revolution. From its earliest history this has beep 
clothed in mystery. Doubt and uncertainty have impeded 
its progress. ‘Two thousand years it was scarcely known. 
The succeeding two thousand advanced it but little, and the 
eighteen hundred little more than sustained its reality. Its 
sacred charter was rejected as an imposition. Its doctrines 
denied as irrational, and its subjects persecuted as unworthy. 
It did little to lessen the woes of life, and brighten the pros- 
pects for eternity. Few felt its benign influence—realized 
its cheering hopes, or secured its promised rewards. A thici. 
gloom hung over the religious world, until the dawn of the bet- 
ter duy appeared, in the commencement of the present century. 
Now its energies are brought into action, and its influence is 
felt in the melioration of human suffering,” &c. “ There are 
several ebstacles in the way of this revolution,’ he says, ‘but 
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*“ypion will remove these obstacles. Union of individuals, 
Churches, Counties, States, Nations, andthe world.” Name- 
ly, Sunday schvol, Education, Tract, Bible, and Missionary 
associations, so called. 

I believe that a revolution in the religious world is near, 
and will be effected by the means of which this writer speaks, 
if mercy prevent not; that is to say, the Reformed churches 
will be in this way overturned, and only a few of those truths 
which they hold in common, and these are very tew, will be 
gathered up out ef the rubbish of Confessions, ‘Testimonies, 
covenant engagements, &c. and made the elements of the 
new order of things. ‘To this point are things moving. Al- 
ready * church associations,” (as they are diminitively called, ) 
are considered of inferior interest when compared with any of 
“the branches of the high born and holy cause” of co-vop- 
eration. ‘The church way of advancing the cause of the Re- 
deemer and seeking the salvation of souls, is looked upon, by 
multitudes, as the result of some former “ great moral revolu- 
tion,’ bat as now antiquated and nearly superceded by the 
new process, And if this charity is allowed to finish her de- 
sign, posterity will have to learn the character and principles 
of the Reformed churches only, from the page of the historian. 
Surely then it is no mystery to foresee to what this will lead. 
Already there are specimens to be seen. A church without 
a stantard—every one following the standard of bis own form- 
ing. T'ixed sentiments and established belief done away,— 
Error and delusion rioting at pleasure, and every thing, both 
in faith and practice, set afloat on the tide of popular opinion. 
Alas! where shall the lover of precioustruth go? How shall 
the broken in heart be soothed? Wherewith shall the mourn- 
er be comforted ? 

We are now prepared for the question—Of what is this 
charity a sign? Answer. It isa sign of apostacy and revolt. 
ixamine c: irefully ali those apostacies of which there is any ac- 
count in scripture, and see if there be an instance where it did 
not begin from human will, under some fair name of great 
promise, setting up éfself as the standard instead of God’s com- 
mandments. God’s quarrel with backsliders and apostates 
hath, from the beginning of the world, been this,—‘* They 
did not obey my voice,’—‘* they departed from my statutes 
and judgments.” “ They refused in his commands to go.”— 
very point at issue could still be reducedtothis. At this ver 
point began that corruption and violence which called dowa 
vengeance on the old world) Here began the defections of 
ancient Israel; for which be is this day a bye word and a pro- 
verb. It was here those heresies and innovations entered, 
which sapped the foundation of the primitive Christian charch- 

Vou. vi. 40 
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es, and at length swept them away. It was this which pro- 
jected and reared the mighty system of anti-christian super- 
stition and cruelty under which the world has groaned for 
more than one thousand years. And when God in great mercy 
had broken that yoke in some measure, and set our fathers 
free, and placed his church again on the pure institutions of 
his word, and by his Holy Spirit had given them such attain- 
ments as were not afforded to any before; we, their children, 
have forgotten his mighty works, and “ refused in his com- 
mands to go,” and he has left us to our own inventions, and 
we are now vainly wandering in counsels of our own. We 
run in multitudes to do the work, and he has not sent us.— 
We dream a dream and thensay, ‘* the Lord saith,” and he has 
not spoken to us. We have profaned bis ordinances and his 
sanctuary . We have broken down the hedge of his vineyard. 
We are setting up abominations inthe place that is called by 
his name. This, O reader! is ‘the great moral revolution” 
that is taking place! 

(To be continued.) 

—>-— 


PLAN OF A BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETY. 


Mr. Epiror:—At the Jast meeting of the Associate Synod, 
two committees were appointed; the one * To consider and 
report on the propriety of forming a Bible Society with a view 
to distribute Bibles with the Psalms in metre;’’ and the other 
to report ‘‘ measures for the circulation of Tracts on the pe- 
culiar principles of our witnessing profession.” It is not prob- 
able that these committees will have an opportunity of meet- 
ing before the meeting of Synod. It might be very difficult 
amidst the hurry of other business, to mature a plan for the 
accomplishment of these important objects. And when a 
plan would be reported, the Synod might not be prepared to 
act on it with the same unity or judgment, as if the subject, 
bad been longer before their minds. These considerations 
have induced me to send for your pages, the plan of a consti- 
tution, embracing both the above objects. It is not intended 
to take the business out of the hands of these committees, but 
only to bring the subject before their minds and the minds of 
others who may be called to judge in these matters. The 
plan is as follows : 


Constitution of the Bible and Tract Society of the Associate 
Synod of North America. 


Articie I. This Society shall be called The Bible and 
Tract Society of the Associate Synod of North America. 

Art. II. The objects of this Society shall be, the distribu- 

- tion of Bibles without the Apocrypha and with the Psalms m 
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metre; which Bibles may also contain the usual tables of con- 
tents pretixed to the chapters, and the marginal references.— 
The society shall alsu distribute Tracts agreeable to our stan- 
dards, and designed to promote the cause of truth and of prac- 
tical religion. 

Arr. IIL. Every person subscribing annually one dollar, 
shall be a member of this Society. Every person subscribing 
ten dollars at one time shall be a member for life. 

Art. IV. The annual meetings of this Society shall be 
held at such times, and places, as the Associate Synod shall 
appoint for their annual meetings. 

Arr. V. At each annual meeting the Society shall choose 
the following officers, viz: One President, Vice Presi- 
dents, one Recording and one Corresponding Secretary, and 
two ‘Treasurers. * 

Arr VI. These officers together with the members of the 
Associate Synod, shall constitute a board of managers, who 
shall meet annually on the day previous to the annual meeting 
of the Society, and present to that meeting a report of their 
proceedings. They shall also meet subsequently to the annu- 
al meeting, at such time as shall be agreed upon by them- 
selves, to arrange the business of the succeeding year. They 
shall have power to appropriate the funds of the Society for 
printing or procuring Bibles, and to prepare or select Tracts. 
They shall distribute Bibles and Tracts at first cost to mem- 
bers, and auxiliary societies, and gratuitously to the indigent. 
They shall examine the accounts of the Treasurers or other 
officers by them appowted, and attend to whatever other 
business the interests of the Society may require. 

Arr. Vil The managers shall appoint one or more exec- 

utive committees, according as the convenience of distributing 
Bibles and Tracts may render most expedient. These com- 
mittees shall meet quarterly or oftener if their business require 
it, to transact the business of the Society, during the intervals 
between the annual meetings. They shall also report an- 
hua'ly to the board of managers the proceedings of the past 
year. 
' Arr. VIII. The President shall preside inthe meetings of 
the Society and of the board of managers. In his absence 
one of the Vi ice Presidents, or inthe absence of the President 
and Vice Presidents, the oldest minister present shall take 
the chair. 

Arr. IX. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the 








* The same reasons which render it necessary for the Synod to have a 
Freasurer both at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, would render the same mea- 
sure necessary in a Society connected in its meetings and operations with the 
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correspondence, and the Recording Secretary record the pro- 
ceedings of the Society and of the board of managers. 

Art. X. The Treasurers shall receive the money collected, 
procure and distribute Bibles and Tracts, according to the di- 
Yection of the board or of the Executive committees. They 
shall also give an account of monies received and expended 
which shall be examined by a committee of the board at their 
annual meeting. If the business of these officers be found 
such as to render remuneration necessary, it shall be the daty 
of the managers to grant such remuneration. 

Art. XI. All the meetings of the Society, and of the board, 
shall commence and conclude with prayer by the President or 
such other person as he may request 

XII. Presbyteries and congregations under the inspection 
of the Associate Synod, may form auxiliaries in connexion 
with this Society. They shall be at liberty to form constituy 
tions for themselves, agreeing in their principles with this con- 
titution. They shall be entitled to Bibles and Tracts at first 
cost, to the amount oftheir remittances. Any money remitted 
as a donation shall be appropriated for Bibles and Tracis to 
be distributed gratuitously. 

Arr. XIII. No alteration shall be made in this constitution 
except by a majority of the Society at an annual meeting. 
Nor shall any amendment be considered by the Society unless 
first considered and recommended by the board of managers, 

It is very probable that diflerent views will be entertained 
respecting several things contamed in the above articles ; per- 
haps the whole plan may be considered as unsuitable , yet if 
it should help to suggest something better, the proposal will 
not be altogether useless. Membership in the church is not 
mentioned as a term of communion in the Society. Ifa Bible 
Society were an ordinance of worship, tieu we should be 
obliged to look for explicit scripture authority, and it might 
be very difficult to show that the church, as such, hath receiv- 
ed this as an ordinance of worship But if we consider this 
only asa good work, we have authority for it in those pre 
cepts which enjoin us to be ready to every good work, and 
may as readily unite with any disposed to co-operate in this 
as in administering to the necessities of the poor, or contribut. 
ing to the support of the ministry. ‘Though the church ought 
to do good herself, she ought not to forbid others, nor dis- 
courage them from doing one part of their duty because other 
parts may be neglected. However, the intention of this com. 
munication was not to defend the plan proposed, but to sub 
mit it cheerfully to the candid cxamination of others. 

One or THE Comirrer. 
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REMARKS. 


We consider the above plan, and the remarks of Ego on Bible Societies, 
heretofore published in the Moniter, as furnishing both sides of a questien, 
which the Associate Synod, in all probability, will be called to decide at their 
next meeting: If Ego’s views be correct, then the Synod should itself be the 
Bible Society, and Presbyteries and Sessions the auxiliaries: A friend, who 
is an advocate for Ego’s views, has suggested that persons making donations, 
and not in full communion, should be regarded in the same light as those 
yersons are who contribute to support the ordinary preaching of the word, 
though not in the communion of the church. No one supposes that such con- 
tributions entitle the contributors to membership. When persons become 
convinced that it is their duty to cive their money for the circulation of the 
scriptures, why should they not as readily place it in the hands of the church, 
for this purpose, (she being already a regularly constituted Bible Society,) 
as to establish a new Suciety? It was also suggested that this plan is the 
nly one radically different from that on which Bible Societies are presently 
constituted, and it is radically different from all others inasmuch as it effectu- 
ally destroys, root and branch, the idea that giving money will entitle to pri- 
vileges in the church or bring honour from it; while all other plans that have 
heen adopted rather countenance such an idea. We forbear any observa~ 
tions of our own; but we think the subject worthy of the attention of Synod. 
\part from the principle involved, the practical effects of the one plan will be 

naterially different from those of the other. 





Selections. 





FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 


‘There may be a disposition in the minds of some who have 
vead these journals, (Richmond’s,) to censure, rather than te 
approve. ‘The slender hold which the gospel has on their 
hearts and affections, utterly disqualifies them for estimating 
the spirit and aim of a man who, to use the words of the ven- 
erable Leighton, counted the whole world, in comparison of 
the cross of Christ, one grand impertinence. To such minds, 
the royal prophet would seem “ vile,” when in the holy exul- 
tation of his spirit, he danced before the ark of God; the 
sreat apostle would seem to rave, in the record of his suffer- 
ings and labours; ard even the Saviour of the world to be 
‘beside himself,” while he found it his meet and drink to do 
the will of God. Such men cannot accomodate to the stand- 
ard of their own selfish and earthly apprehensions, the zeaf- 
and piety of one who, “ intent upon the attainment of heaven, 
{for himself and others, rejects with indignation, every attempt 
to degrade or deride subjects he never recollects but with se- 
gtousness and anxiety.” Let it be remembered, however, . 
iat “ nothing but stupidity, or the most frivolous dissipation — 
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of thought, can make even the inconsiderate forget the sa. 
preme importance of every thing which relates toa future ex. 
istence. ‘The most preposterous device by which the weak- 
est devotee ever believed he was securing the happiness 
of a future life, is more rational than unconcern about it.— 
Upon this subject nothing so absurd as indifference—no folly 
s0 contemptible as thoughtlessness and levity.”* Men may 
selfishly indulge themselves, and pursue their own immediate 
gratifications ; and seeing nothing valuable in religion beyond 
the form, decry every attempt to realise or exhibit its power. 
‘They may affect to hide or explain away the direful conse- 
mag of idolatry, to the human race, and under cover of u 
alse-named charity, which is, in reality, no other than an in- 
difference, arising out of ignorance and unbelicf, exclaim,— 
*‘What have we to do with other men’s religion?” But he 
who faithfully lays before his thoughts the awful delusions and 
abominable crimes of millions of his fellow creatures, and con- 
wects these evils with the solemn and affecting declaration at 
the Bible, ‘‘ the wages of sin is death,” even ‘* the bitter pains 
of eternal death,” will, in his own deliverance from them, 
“€ count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus his Lord,” and will burn with a zeal even to 
his consuming, till ‘‘ ell flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 


O! for the expanded mind that soars on high, 
Ranging afar with meditation’s eye! 

That climbs the heights of yonder starry road, 
Rising through nature, up to nature’s God! 


©! for a heart that seeks the sacred gloom 
Which hovers round the precincts of the tomb ! 
While fancy, musing there, sees visions bright, 
In death discovering life—in aarkness light! 


O! for a soul to trace a Saviour’s power, 
In each sweet form that decks the blooming flower ! 
Aud as I wander such fair scenes among, 
{ll make the Rose of Sharon all my song. 


What though the chilling blasts of winter’s day 
®orbid the garden longer to be gay ? 

Of winter yet I'll not refuse to sing, 

"Thus to be followed by eternal spriag ! 


Hervey! be thou my guide to point the road 

‘That leads far hence, to yonder blest abode ! 

Grant me his faith, thou good, thou great Most High ! 
Let me like Hervey live—like Hervey die! 


Wir. Richmond, from his lameness, was never able to walk 
far without resting. He was leaning on his stick and looking 


————— 
* Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 
+ We can scarcely find an isolated serap of poetry, even of the most exalteti 


&jnd, without something highly exceptionable, Hervey should not be inyok 
e@ asa guide to heaven.—Ep. Rex, Mon, 
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about him, when a poor fellow ran up to him, and offered his 
hand, inquiring with considerable earnestness, * Pray, sir, are 
you aradical?’” ‘Yes, my friend,” replicd Mr. Richmond, 
“Tama radical, a thorough radical.” “ Then,” said the man, 
“give me your hand.” ‘ Stop, sir, stop, I must explain myself ; 
we all need a radical reformation; our hearts are full of disor- 
ders ; the root and principle within us is altogether corrupt. Let 
you and [ mend matters there ; and then, sir, all will be well, 
and we shall cease to complain of the times and the govern- 
ment.” ‘Right, sir,” replied the radical, ** you are right, 
sir,” and bowing respectfully he retired. 

Mr. R. used to say, “a religious man is never more out of 
his place, nor in greater danger of losing his piety, than in the 
squabbles of politics.” 

He had a great abhorrence of slander, in any form or op 
any occasion: he shrunk from its foul breath, as if he feared 
his own soul would be polluted by it. It was a maxim with 
him, never to impute a bad motive where you can find a good 
one, nor repeat a thing to the disadvantage of another, where 


imperious necessity does not require it.—Memotrs of Rev. 
Leigh Richmond. 


Anecdote of Mr. Howe, one of Oliver Cromwell's chap- 
Tains. 

Mr. H. was applied to for protection, by men of all parties, 
in those eventiul times; and it ts said of him, that he never 
refused his assistance to any person who was a ‘ worthy man,’ 
whatever might be his religious tenets. ‘* Mr. Howe,” said 
the protector to his chaplain, ‘‘ you have asked favours for 
every body besides yourself, pray when does your turn come.” 
My turn, my lord protector,” said Mr. Howe, * is always 
come when I can serve another.” 


Booxs.—A Christian has no time, and should have no in- 
clination for any reading that has no real tendency to improve 
ihe heart, The finest rule I ever met with in regard to the 
choice of books, is this:--Books are good or bad in their ef- 
tects, as they make us relish the word of God, the more or 
the less, after we have read them. ‘There are too many valu- 
able books on a variety of subjects, which ought to be read, 
to allow of time to be dedicated to unworthy and useless ones, 


Prayen.—-Strive to preserve a praying mind through the 
day; not only at the usual and stated periods, but every 
where, and at all times, and in all companies. This is vour 
‘best preservative against error, weakness, and sin. 


ii 


_ Enratom.—The reader is requested to insert—"t They have gi-” at the 
Seginning of page 397, in February number. 
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{From the Philadelpbian. ] 
MATTERS OF FACT, 


Which interest every man, woman and child in the United 
States of America. 


“Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, formed the infernal triumvirate, in 
each of which the same degree of cannibal cruelty existed under different as: 
pects. Danten was as fond of the pleasures of vice as the practice of cruelty. 
Vanity was Robespierre’s ruling passion. Blood was Marat’s constant de- 
mand—not in drops from the heart of an individual—not in puny streams 
from the slaughter of single families—but blood in the profusien of 4n ocean. 
After the murder of his colleagues, Robespierre announced, that some belie! 
af a deity would do the nation no harm.—Scolt’s Life of Napoleon. 

** The land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a deso- 
late wilderness.” Joel ii. 3. 

The people of these United States, after having lived in the enjoyment of inde- 
pendence, freedom, and prosperity for halfa century, are now so high!yfavour 
ed as to be visited by some English and Scotch adventurers, with the impor- 
taut information,that we are slaves and ignorant dupes to some mighty domi 
pation, that we neither have any knowledge,nor possibility of attainiag itjunless 
we will submit ourselves to their disposal and guidance ; and they promise us 
mighty attainments and enjoyments, if we will discard the idea of the exis 
tence of a God. of moral obligation and every thing connected with the claims 
of religion. These ambassadors of Apollyon are desirous that we sbould ac- 
knowledge his authority as a nation, and by so doing, they promise us nation- 
al freedom, pleasures, and enjoyments beyond our present conceptions. But, 
while they promise us liberty, they themselves are the slaves of corruption. 

These impudent projectors come forward with their scheme of emancipa- 
tion, as if it were an invention never before tried, and as if we would be 
ihe first who had made the experiment; but their claims are hypothetical, 
and their project has been in the full tide of successful operation for several 
years, on precisely the same principle now proposed to us; the result, in 
some very faint degree is here subjoined, And as itis a philosophical axi- 
om, that the same cause will produce the same efiects under like circumstan 
ces, therefore these principles of Voltaire and Co. in France, wiil produce th: 
same effects if put in operation in the United States of America. 

France the theatre of infidel experiment, was famed for suavity of man 
ners, soeial ease, respectful deference and attention to the fair sex, paterna! 
tenderness, and veneration for old age, with a sedulous cultivation of all tha: 
was calculated to refine and and elevate tne human taste or intellect.— 
Whence then the mighty change? What transformed a great portion of this 
siry, polite, humane, gentle, and social people, into a horde of sullen assas- 
sins? What is it that converted, that realm of easy, careless, volatile, gay. 
and sprightly mirth; that bright domain, into a gloomy wilderness watered 
with rivers of human blood? This is an inquiry that vitally concerns ths 


people of these United States; this ought to fix our attention. Without de- 


termining this point, we can draw no profit from these facts. The principles 
ef infidelity. under the self-stiled name of Philosophy, had been sedulously 
promulgated by every plan that could possibly be devised, and as generally 
diffused as the most vehement zeal, seconded by gold, and power, could pos 
sibly effect. At first, some cireumspection was necessary. The more effectu- 
ally to destroy the Christian religion altogether, they began by sapping the 
tbundation of the Catholic faith, the only one the people had been taught to 
xevere. ‘They formed a schism with the church of Rome, well knowing, that 
ihe opinions of the vulgar, once set afloat, were as likely to fix on Atheism as 
on avy other system; and more so, as being less opposed to their levelling 
principles than the rigid though simple morality of the gospel. A religion 
that teaches obedieuce to ‘the powers that be,” inculcates hamility ant 
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néace ; Strictly forbids robbery and murder, and, in short, enjoins upon men 
io do as they would be done by. While the Catholic religien was ridiculed 
and abused, no other system was proposed in its stead—the uniform practice 
of our medern philosophers: on the contrary, those profligates who conducted 
the public prints. among whom were Mirabeau. Marat, Condorcet, and He- 
bert, filled one half of their impious sheets with whatever could be thought of 
to degrade all religion in general. The ministers of religion, of every sect 
and denomination, were represented as cheats, and the avowed enemies of 
the sublime and sentimental something which the Assembly had in store for 
the regeneration of the world. Having thus prepared the public mind, the 
Assembly made a bold attack upon the church; they discovered by the light 
of philosophy, that France contained too many churches, and of course too 
many pasters; a great part of them were therefore to be suppressed; and to 
make the innovation go down with the people, all tithes were to be abolished. 
The measures succeeded, and instead of tithes the equalizing republican phi- 
losophers were conteut to level a tax of dwenly per cent. upon their emancipai- 
ed freemen. The next measure was a declaration that ail the wealth oi the 
religious orders belonged to the nation, (alias Marat and Co.) to that indeh- 
nite being that exists every where, and nowhere, and that devoured all with- 
out receiving any ting. Thus millions of property, accumulated by the in- 
dustry and prudence of successive generations, were wrested from the right- 
ful owners at the end of the eulightened eighteenth century—the Age of Rea- 
son—by a horde of lazy, upsta:t, worthless ruffians, calling themselves the 
Nation. The crime charged upon tnem was that of being too rich, and vin- 
dicated by the auther of the Age of Reason ; but the successors of the constit- 
uent assembly laid aside the mask as No longer necessary. 

On the 13th of March, 1794, all the merchants of Bordeaux were arrested 
in one day, and condemned, in presence of the guillotine, to a fine of One 
hundred millions of French livres, upwards of four millions of pounds ster- 
ling. On the 18th of April, the rich banker La Borde, after having purchased 
his life eqg/t times. was guoillotined, and the remainder of his property con- 
fiscated. On May 10, twenty-seven rich farmers general were executed, be- 
cause they had amassed riches under the monarchy. Finally, on the 27th af 
June, all property of whatever description, was declared to belong to the na- 
tion, and was putinto a state of requisition accordingly, as the persons of the 
whole of the inhabitants had been before. Robbery and murder are the 
natural auxiliaries of each other; and with a people rendered ferocious, and 
hardened, by an infidel system that removes all fear of an hereafter, they 
inust forever be inseparable. Robespierre, who afterwards issued a procla~ 
mation in favour of Deism, when told of his severity to the rich, used to say, 
Let me alone, Tam coining money. Bavrere, in one of his reports to the Con- 
vention, estimated three st:okes of the national die (the guillotine) upon one 
occasion at twenty-two millions of livres. Before the decree was passed foi 
the assumption of the estates of the ,egular clergy, every calumny that false- 
hood could invent. and every vexation that tyranny could enforce, were em- 
ployed to debase the whole body of the clergy, and the religion they taught. 

Hundreds of abanconed seribblers were employed to propagate the new 
principles: thei: little filthy ditties were spread through all the departments 
atthe expense of the nation. Webert, (whose strumpet was afte: wards wor- 

hipped by the enlightened philosophers, as the Goddess of Reason,) publish- 

eda journal, of which fifty thousand were struck off daily, and sent through: 
France, filled with Atheism, and the most outrageous abuse of all that was 
respectable and sacred, interlarded with oaths and execrations without num- 
ber. Such were the agents of Condorcet aud his colleagues; thus did they 
corrupt the inorals cf the people ; thus did they lead them from one degree of 
Vice to another; thus were they hardened to rob and murder, and thus did 
the boasted Constituent 4 ssembly lay the foundation of all the succec“ing hor- 
tors, Which a profe:sed Atheist, ‘aa public assembly in New-York, unblush- 
ingly denominated, 7:e Glorious Revolution 

As soon as Louis XVI. had been transferred from his throne to a leathszome 
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prison, the National Assembly formed a plan for the total extirpation of tlic 
priests, and with them the Christian religion. The ministers of the gospe} 

were seized and th:own into prison, or tansported from every part of the 

country. At Paris, about three hundred were shut up, in orde: to be massa 

cred, and weie actually put to death, during the Ist and 2d weeks of Septem 

ber, 1792. The oath adininistered by the Constituent Assembly to their min- 
jons was this,—I swea: to pursue unto death all royalists, fanatics, (the ap- 
pellation for Chistians,) gentlemen, (or well dressed persous,) and moderates, 

under whatever colou:, or mask, or form, they may appear. I swear to spare 
neither parents nor selations; to saciifice my personal interest, and even 
friendship itself; and to acknowledge for parents, brothe:s, and friends, no- 
body but the patriot, the ardent detenders of the republic. 

The ievolutionary committee of Nantz, seized and imprisoned almost al! 
those who were esteemed rich men, men of talents, virtue, and humanity. Old 
men, women, and chiidren, were diowned. ‘They were put on board of light- 
ers, railed round to keep the prisoners from jumping ove: board; there were 
plugs made in the bettom, or sides, the lighters sunk, aud ali within were 
drowned The committee used to turn the drownings into ridicule and jest; 
they called them national baptisms, vertical transpo:taticns, bathings, Xe. 

At first the diowuings were with the clothes on, but this was too merciful; 
therefore they sti ipped the prisoners, and culled the young men and young 
women, and after st:ipping them naked, they weve tied in couples, face to face, 
and thus kept for an hou. then th own tnto an open lightei, and after receiv- 
ing several] blows on the head with the but of a musket, they were then 
thrown into tie siver, (this ‘as called republican mariiages.) The Constit- 
uent Assembiy abolished uegro slavery, and prohibited the term neg:o; they 
were called Americuns. At Nantz, wheie there were a great many West 
India merchants who had bought segroes from the West Indies as waiters; 
these were emancipated aod taken into the seivice of government, and em- 
ployed about Nantz to assassinate the inhabitants. These Americans reserv- 
ed five of the haudsomest women and shut them upto. their own use; and 
afte: having bad to endure the horrid approaches of these negroes, (the hand- 
somest was compelled to enduie the embraces of moe than one hundred of 
them, anc had fallen into a stupor and Jost the use of her limbs,) they wee 
then abandoned aud <bot. 

The wives and daugiters of almost all the respectable citizens were put in 
4 state of requisition and were ordered, on pain of death, to held thei: bod- 
ies in readiness for the embsaces of the true republicans! Nor were they 
content with violation: the fir-t ladies were led to the tree of liberty and 
there compelled to eadure the approaches of chimuey sweepers and common 
felons. Not content with butchering in cold blood, they took a pleasure in 
making them die by inches, and insulting them in the pangs of death; plac- 
ing several of them tegethe:, they killed one of them at a time, to ender death 
snore terrible tothe vest. Neither age nor sex had any weight with them.— 
Above two hundred women, thirty of whom had children at their breasts, 
whom conjugal! love had led to follow their husbands, _ more than fifty old 
men, Whom fijlia) piety had snatched from the a assassin's stab, were ail most 
savagely butchered at once. Several wounded prisoneis were collected to 
gether, and put into a ditch, with sentinels placed around them to prevent 
them from killing themselves, or one another, and thus were they made to 
linger, some of them two ov three days, while their enemies testified their fe- 
yocious pleasure by all the insulting gesticulations of savages. 

A man named Phillippe, came to the jacabin club of which he was a mem- 
ber, and made a long speech on patiiousm, and concluded by saying that he 
looked upon every man, who preferced the ties of biood to that of patriotic 
duty, as an aristocrat and worthy of death; be then opened a box he had 
drought with him, and held up by the gray hairs, the bloody and shrivellec 
heads of his father and mother, ** which’. said he, ‘* LT have cut off because 
they obstinately persisted in not hearing mass from a constitutional, alias Athe 
ist priest :” the speech of the parricile received the loudest applauses, as it was 
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“iscovered by philosophers that parental authority was only a vestige of the 
old feudal system which could not be tolerated by republicanism. 

A new-married couple having refused to have the ceremony performed by 
ane of the Atheist priests, a paity of his myrmidons broke in upon them the 
wedding night, the husband made his escape, the wife became the prey of 
the party; they gratified their brutal passion and afterward their ferocity ; 
they tore off her breasts asa tiger might have done with his claws, and threw 
them on the floor. They then left her to wait till death relieved her from her 
horrible situation 

A detailed account of the blessings derived from Atheist legislators, is a 
repetition of scenes like the foregoing, incredsing in horrors, as the principles 
were improved upon by practice; these are only a few as a sample taken 
from thousands. 

From the moment the revolutionary committee, of which the Atheist Dan- 
ton was the president, was installed, the imprisonments began, and they 
augmented daily. They weve all dictated by animosity, hatred, or avarice. 
‘To such a degree did terror prevail, that every man trembled for his life. I 
have seen, says Bennett. six hundred men at one time plunged into the 
water, and have been a witness of shootings amounting to three thousand 
six hundred persons at the Gigan; after this what could any man hope for? 
‘There is reason to believe that Carrier meant to murder the whole city of 
Nantz. Carrier. one day, pointing to the river, said to Naudiller, ** we have 
already ducked two thousand eight hundred of them, there in the National 
Bath.” The sodies thrown into the Loire were innumerable. Carrier alone 
put to death, in the city of Nantz, forty thousand. The number of persons 
murdered inthe south of France, in a very few months, is reckoned at one 
hundred thousand, and this by self-styled philosophers and friends of freedom 
and of man. 

The flourishing and onpulent city of Lyons was a grand scene of destruce 
tion and massacre. An undistinguished butchery of all the rich commenced ; 
hundreds of persons, men and women, were taken out of the city at a time, 
tied to trees, shot to death, stabbed, or knocked on the head. In the city, the 
guillotine never ceased for a moment; it was shifted three times; holes were 
dug at each place to receive the blood, and yet it ran into the gutters. 

During the murdereus work, the city of Lyons was struck with terror— 
The meinbers of the convention stuck up a proclamation, declaring all those 
who should express the least symptoms of pitty, suspected persons, (infidel tol- 
eration,) those in the villages round about, who had dared to shelter a per- 
son escaped from massacre, the host and guest were butchered together be- 
neath the hospitable roof, while the wives and daughters were reserved to 
sratify the brutal appetites of the murderers. In the space of a few months, 
at Lyons, ano the surrounding country, the persons who were murdered 
amounted totwo hundred thousand. 

According to Mousieur Peltiere, the number of persons murdered in Paris, 
in the different prisons of that city, from Sunday the 2d, to Friday the 7th of 
September, 1792, amounted to one thousand and five. To these, he says, 
should be added the poor creatures in the hospital of Bicetre, in the yards of 
J.a Salpetriere, those who weve drowned at the hospital of La Force, and all 
those who were dragyed out of the dungeons of the Conciergerie and the Cha- 
telet, to be butchered on the Port-au-Change, which may be computed, with- 
jut exaggeration, at eight thousand individuals in five days. 

The track of the murderers, throughout the whole range of France, was 
marked with such barbarity, and more than savage atrocity, that a particu- 
iar recital sickens the heart. However, let those whose nerves are sufficient- 
iy strong, and are willing to hear recitals of transactions of horriffic and Sa- 
tanic cruelty, such as were never heard of, or conceived, only by the enlight- 
ened Philosophers of the Age of Reason,in order to ascertain the liberty of con- 
science ; the political. civil, and religious toleration we may expect from Athe- 
ists, from our high-sounding infidel philosophers, who are continually ex- 
“launing against the prejudices of our forefathers, and the sad effects of big- 
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etry and religious zeal, with the hypocritical cant ef priesteraft, superstition, 
priestly igno.ance, cruelty, fanaticism, enthusiasm, &c., refer to Barruel’s 
History of the-French Clergy; Scott’s Life of Napoleon; Madame Roland’s 
Memoir’s ; Peter Porcupine’s Bloody Buoy; Coke’s Recent Occurrences in 

Europe; Simpson’s Plea tor Religion, and the various other histories of those 
events. 

We, who have lived under the full blaze of gospel light, are not sensible 
how much we are indebted to the gospel for the blessings we enjoy, and what 
a thorough change it produces in the character and ciicumstances of man.— 
Besides lighting our path to the grave, and opening to us a prospect of immor- 
tality beyond the giave, it has conferred on us, and will sonfer on heathen 
nations, civil and religious liberty, and all the benefits of civilized society. 

Maa is by nature an enemy to God and man, and never will be changed 
in the temper of his heart, until brought under the influence of Christianity. — 
We see, that could the ignorance and superstition of bewildered mankind be 
done away, without communicating to them a knowledge of the true God, 
and of the retribution of eternity, instead of forming them fo) civilized life, 
they would become a race of cannibals; there would remain no principle by 
which they cou!) be governed or associated. Mere secular knowledge has no 
tendency to ielorm the heart. It is the great men of the earth that have fill- 
ed it with blood, and crime, and falsehood, and delusion. God has not so 
made man that a nation can be enlightened, ‘ree, and havpy, while it re- 
mains ignorant of the gospel: the heathen cannot be civilized without being 
Christianized. It was not for the want of the press or the representative sys- 
tem, or the Lancasterian method of instruction, that the ancient republics, ox 
the republic of modein philosophers in France, were subverted; but because 
the rebel temper of the heart was unsubdued; and their infidelity and im- 
pious idol worship were not relinquished for the worship of the ue God. 

Itis the gospel that these United States are indebted to for their distinguish- 
ed civil, as well as teligious privileges. It is this that has falsified the max- 
ins of political wisdom and tie predictio..s of statesinen. and which alone will 
give perpetuity to ou: free institutions. Ds stroy the iifuence of the gospel, 
and the keystone of our political superstiucture is removed, and the present 
proud temple of Ame ican freedom totters and falls, and buvies in its mighty 
ruins the last, best hope cf the redemption of our world from ignorance, sav- 
ageism, superstition, tyranny, and anaoy. 

Will not every man, Who has within him the jeast remaining spark of vir- 
tue, patriotism, humanity, ol love foi fries 1Ss fo county, for inberty, or fox 
life, repel with manly indignation the preseut efforts of those forcigners, who 
have come among us with the old hypocritical cant of ireedom, and are mak- 
ing efforts for the prostration of all order, the Gisorganization of all society, 
and to effect their purpose, and eventunlly bring ibout all those scenes ot 
their philosophical rapine and butchery which deluged France in poverty, 
wretchedness, terror, andcarnage? Presentto them the butchers bill of infi- 
del massacre in France, in seven years—24.000 clergymen and 2,000,000 
French inhabitants; men, women, and childien,—and tel! those impudent, 
hyyocritical pretenders, to Wipe away the bloody stains of this catalogue of 
crime, and then we will listen to their stale and senseless profanity and ribal- 
dry about priestcraft, superstition, liberty and equality. 

Had we not better cling to the reiigion of the Bible, until these enlightened 
philosophers shail give usa better? For this we have a right to insist upon, 
that they do not pull down our good old fabric. until they build us up a bette: 
one. The French Goddess of Reason, whose votaries were the sons of blond 
and rapine, aud whose temples were the seats of idolatry as blind aud stupid 
as that of Jugvernaut, will not answer our purpose. It will never do to ex- 
change the rational, the soul-soothing, the divine, the transforming system o! 
Jesus of Nazareth. for such trash, such blasphemy, such profligate devotion 
as that with which Robespierre, Danton, Couthon, Marat, Condorcet, am! 
Co. deluded and debauched the minds of their bloody Jacobinal disciples. 
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